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ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS. 



Arrangements have been made for the publication of the 
following : — 

(1) Gerini (Lieut.-Col. G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy's 

Geography. (In the Press.) 

(2) Winternitz (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library, with an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 
340. (Price 5s., or 3s. 6rf. to members.) 

(3) Hirschfeld (Dr. H.). New Researches into the 

Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 4 to; 
pp. 155. (Price 5*., or 3s. 6rf. to members.) 

(4) Strong (Professor S. A.). The History of Jakmak, 

Sultan of Egypt, by Ibn 'Arabshah. (In the Press.) 

(5) Le Strange (Guy). Description of Persia and 

Mesopotamia in the year 1340 a.d., from the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, with 
a summary of the contents of that work. (Price 
5s. , or 3s. 6d. to members.) 

(6) Browne (Professor E. G.). Chah&r Maq&la (" Four 

Discourses ") of Nidh&mi - i - Arudi - i - Samarqandi. 
(Price 3s.) 

(7) Codrington (0.), M.D., F.S A. A Manual of 

Musalman Numismatics. (Price 7s. 6d.) 



The above works, so far as ready, are for sale at the Office 
of the Society : 

22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW SERIES. 



The following works of this series are now for sale at the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. Price 10s. a volume, except vols. 9, 10. 

I, 2. Part I (Vols. I and II) of the Persian historian Mir 
Kh wand's 'Rauzat-us-Safa/ or 'Garden of Purity/ translated 
by Mr. E. Rehatsek, and containing the Moslem Version of 
our Bible stories, and the lives of the prophets from Adam 
to Jesus, and other historical matter. 1891 and 1892. 

3, 4. Part II (Vols. I and II) of the above, containing 
a full and detailed life of Muhammad the Apostle, with an 
appendix about his wives, concubines, children, secretaries, 
servants, etc. 1893. 

5. Part II (Vol. Ill) of the above, containing the lives 
of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, and 'All, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad. 1894. 

6. The Katha Kosa, a collection of Jain stories, translated 
from Sanscrit Manuscripts by C. H. Tawney, M.A. 1895. 

7. Ridding (Miss CM.). Buna's Kadambarl. 1896. 

8. Cowell (Professor E. B.)and Mr. Thomas (of Trinity 
College, Cambridge). Buna's Harsa Carita. 1897. 

9, 10. Steingass (Dr. F.). The last twenty-four Makamats 
of Abu Muhammad al Kasim al Hariri, forming Vol. II ; 
Chenery's translation of the first twenty-four Makamats sold 
with it as Vol. I. 1898. Price 15*. a volume. 

II. Gaster (Dr. M.). The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, or the 
Hebrew Bible Historiale. A collection of Jewish legends 
and traditions translated from the Hebrew. 1899. 

12. Davids (Mrs. Rhys). A Buddhist manual of psycho- 
logical ethics of the fourth century B.C., being a translation 
of the Dhamma Sangani from the Abhidhamma Pitaka of 
the Buddhist Canon. 1900. 

13. Beveridge (Mrs. H.). Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Begum, aunt of Akbar the Great, translated from the Persian. 
1902. With illustrations. 

In preparation — 

14. Waiters (T.). Yuan Chwang's Travels. (Nearly 

ready.) 

15. Davids (Professor Rhys). The Katha Vatthu. 

16. Ross (Principal E. D.). History of the Seljuks. 
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PREFACE. 



fJlHE Council of the Royal Asiatic Society having decided 
to republish the present paper separately, as one of 
the Asiatic Monographs, a new Map has been drawn on 
a larger scale than the one given in the Journal for 
January, 1902 (p. 73), where the names were found to be 
indistinctly written. I may take this opportunity of adding 
a few corrections which have come to notice since the paper 
was first printed, in addition to those given below on 
page 115 (p. 766 of the Journal), the first of which (on 
the TJrmiyah Lake) refers to p. 38, note 1, of the present 
pagination. 

In chapter 7, describing Rum (p. 48, line 28, and 
p. 259 of the Journal), the Castle of Awnlk will be found 
marked, to the east of Erzerum, on the great Map of 
Armenia drawn by Mr. H. F. B. Lynch. On the same 
page (two lines from below) Zubarki should be Divrigl 
(i.e. Tephrike, the Paulician capital) ; and for Dhulu 
Davalu is the true reading, a place situated a few milea 
south-east of Kaysarlyah ; these places are frequently 
mentioned by Ibn Bibl, an historian recently edited by 
Professor Houtsma, whom I have to thank for these and 
other corrections that he has been good enough to send 
me. Kab or Gab (p. 49, eight lines from below, and 
p. 260 of the Journal), not Kdt, is the true reading, a» 
given in Ibn Bibi, and it lay between Tukat and Zilah. 
Zamandu (p. 50, line 10, and p. 261 of the Journal) is 
mentioned by Yakut and Ibn Bibi and in the Tzamandos 
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IV PREFACE. 

of the Byzantines ; Kaduk (not Kadul) is the modern 
Geduk to the east of Kaysariyah ; Tuz Aghach (not Tur 
Aghdch or Tamar Aghach) is also given in Ibn Blbi, and 
lay near Kir Shahr in the Salt District. 

In chapter 14, describing Kirman, the correction for 
the position of Slrjan (p. 76, three lines from below, and 
p. 530 of the Journal) has already been given on p. 115 
(p. 766). Shakhln, not Sdkhis, etc. (p. 81, line 5, and 
p. 535 of the Journal), is the true reading as given by 
Major Sykes. It lay south of Kay in {Ten Thousand Miles 
in Persia, p. 406). The position of Tabas Masinan (p. 81, 
line 17) can now be fixed, for the place was visited by 
Major Sykes (loc. cit, p. 397). It lies about fifty miles 
east of Birjand; it is still known by the old name, but 
is now surnamed, from being mostly inhabited by Sunnis, 
Tabas Sunnl-Khanah. 

In chapter 17, on Khurasan, it may be mentioned that 
the Amir Chupan (p. 83, line 26, and p. 734 of the Journal) 
was the celebrated Regent of Mongol Persia after the death 
of Uljaytu, during the minority of Sultan Abu Sa'id. 
Further, a stupid mistake must be rectified, where, on 
p. 86, line 10 (and p. 737 of the Journal), Hakim Burkal 
(as the name should be read) is the well-known veiled 
Prophet of Khursaran, and the line following should stand 
thus: — "had lived, who was known as the Moon-maker 
(Sazandah-Mah) of Nakhshab, in Transoxiana " (cf. Literary 
History of Persia, by E. G. Browne, p. 319). 

In the Itineraries a few corrections may be noticed. In 
Route III (p. 99, line 4 £B. ; p. 750 of the Journal) the 
stages are in wrong order. We should read: — "from 
Farashah to the Nil Canal in 7 farsakhs, passing . . . 
Kiitha Rabba ... to the left of the road ; then, with 
the city of Babil lying ... on the right hand, in 
2 farsakhs to the city of Hillah. Thence it is 7 farsakhs 
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PREFACE. V 

to the city of Kfifah," etc. And as regards Farashah, 
this place is mentioned by Ibn Jubay {Text, p. 217), who 
passed it on his road north to Baghdad. In Route XVIII 
(p. 106, line 23, and p. 757 of the Journal) the town in 
Badghls given as Tun should be read Bawan, otherwise 
called Babnah, as given by Yakut, i, 764. In Route XIX 
the latter part should be corrected from Professor De Goeje's 
translation of the Turkish text (p. 347) of the Jihdn Numd, 
given in his work Das alte Bett des Oxus (p. 112). We 
should read : " Hazarasp 9 farsakhs to Dih Azrak (Blue 
village), thence 7 to Rakhushmithan, thence 6 to Andarastan, 
thence 2 to the city of Nuzwar, and then 6 to Urganj." 
Finally, in Route XXVIII (p. Ill, line 17 and five lines from 
below, and p. 762 of the Journal), "the city of Saj," which 
lay between Shlraz and the coast, opposite Kays Island, 
may very likely be identical with the town of Jamm 
mentioned by Istakhri (Text, p. 106), who writes that of 
the Siraf District there were three chief cities, "to wit, 
Slraf, Najiram, and Jamm/' but no mention of this place 
appears, as far as is known, in any other geographer. 

In regard to the new Map, some places have had still 
to be marked by numbers, and the names of these must 
be sought, according to their Provinces, in the lists given 
on pages 25 and 26 (Journal, pp. 73, 74). 

G. Le S. 
November, 1903. 
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PERSIA UXDER THE MONGOLS. 



It is very generally a matter of complaint that the 
lithographed editions of Persian and Arabic works published 
in the East are, for the most part, unprovided with any 
index or full table of contents ; and, further, that when the 
book treats of geography or history, the proper names of 
both persons and places are too often given in a manner 
that at first sight defies identification. Half a loaf, however, 
is proverbially better than no bread, and, until from some 
quarter funds are forthcoming to defray the cost of printing 
Persian texts in Europe, scholars would often be able to make 
use of the editions lithographed in India or elsewhere, if the 
true reading of the proper names were fixed by a collation 
of the best manuscripts, and if a full table of contents were 
available for purposes of reference; In many cases also 
a Persian work will only contain one part, or a series of 
chapters, that pre-eminently is of interest to Western scholars: 
and the remark, of course, applies more especially to the 
Cosmographies where the geographical chapters alone are 
of first-rate importance, as also to those numerous Universal 
Histories where only the concluding sections, dealing with 
the author's own time, can in any way be considered as of 
primary authority. An instance in point is, I consider, the 
cosmographical work of Hamd-AUah Mustawfi, which forms 
the subject of the present article, and of which a lithographed 
edition appeared in Bombay in 1894 (a.h. 1311) under the 
editorship of Mirza Mahdl Shirazi, being published by Mirza 
Muhammad Shirazi, surnamed Malik-al-Kuttab, or the Chief 
of the Scriveners. 
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* PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 

Hamd-Allah Mustawfi and his two principal works — the 
history called the Tdrikh-i-Guzidah, and the Nuzhat-al-Kulub, 
which last is now under discussion — were fully noticed by 
Mr. E. G. Browne in this Journal in a paper on "The 
Sources of Dawlatshah " (J.R.A.S. for January, 1899), and 
more recently (October, 1900) he has given us a translation 
of the section on the "Biographies of the Persian Poets" 
from the Guzidah, with a detailed account of the contents 
of that historical work, of which he hopes later on to publish 
an edition of the Persian text. As a complement and 
commentary to the Guzidah, the geographical part of the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub is of considerable importance. Further, 
and from the point of view of historical geography, it is of 
special interest, since it gives us a detailed description of 
Persia in the age immediately succeeding that of the travels 
of Marco Polo. The first half of the fourteenth century a.d. 
may indeed be regarded as a turning-point in the history 
of Western Asia, being a period of comparative calm coming 
between the epoch-marking conquests of the Mongols under 
Changhiz Khan and the no less revolutionary period of 
conquest by Timur. From a geographical point of view 
it was a time of transition. Before this we have the lands 
of Islam under the Abbasid Caliphs, as described by the 
Arab geographers Istakhrl, Ibn Hawkal, and Mukaddasi; 
after this there is Western Asia, as shown on our present 
maps, which last may be held to date from the changes 
effected by the conquests of Timur and the subsequent 
partition of his empire among his descendants and successors. 

Nearly forty years ago Monsieur Barbier de Meynard (now 
director of the Ecole des Langues Orientate* Vivantes in Paris) 
gave us the translation of the greater part of the geographical 
section of the Nuzhat-aLKulub in the notes to his well- 
known Dictionnaire de la Perse, 1 which is based on the 
geographical encyclopaedia of Yakut. To the information 
contained in this book I must express my great indebtedness, 
and I may take the occasion of bearing witness to the 

1 Small 4to. Paris, Imprimerie Imperiale, 1861. 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 3 

admirable accuracy of ilonsieur B. de Meynard's work, 
which, it should be remembered, had to be entirely based 
on manuscript material, being translated directly from the 
Paris MSS. of the MiSjum-al-Biilddn. Since 1861 the whole 
text of Yakut has been edited by Professor Wiistenfeld ; 
also, in his Bibliotheca Oeographornm Arabtcorum, Profess*) r 
de Goeje has now given us admirable editions of nearly 
all the earlier Arab geographers : it is therefore very easy 
to verify, by a reference to the texts, the translations given 
by Monsieur B. de Meynard ; and it will be remembered 
that the Dictionnaire de la Perse is still the only portion of 
Yakut's great Encyclopaedia of which a complete translation 
exists in any European language. Seeing, therefore, that 
we have here a translation of all the longer articles in the 
Nuzhat which treat of the towns described by Hamd- Allah, 
I shall only attempt in this paper to complete his lists of 
names, referring my readers to the pages of the Dictionnaire 
de la Perse for all further information in detail. My 
arrangement of the materials will, however, be somewhat 
different, for the Dictionnaire de la Perse being set in 
alphabetical order, no account is taken of the enumeration 
of the places as grouped by Hamd- Allah under the various 
provinces, and this arrangement, for the elucidation of the 
historical geography of the period, is, I deem, of much 
importance. Then, again, Monsieur B. de Meynard, as he 
acknowledges in his preface, 1 has made no attempt to 
identify the sites of places mentioned by Hamd-Allah, as, 
indeed, this was inevitable forty years ago, for our maps 
of Persia were then in many parts a blank. Since that 
time, however, a host of travellers and explorers have filled 
in the names, and at the present day most part of the great 
plateau of Iran has been explored. I need only mention 
the numerous excellent maps published by General Houtum 

1 Op. cit., Preface, p. xx : " Les questions si dedicates de tomographic ancienne 
e peuvent etre abort" 
idigenes. J'espere < 
ifficile probleme, au 
de propos delibere." 
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4 PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 

Schindler in the Berlin Zeihchrift der Geselhchaft fur 
JZrdfcunde, and the maps given by Monsieur J. de Morgan 
in his Mission Scientifique en Perse — which last is still in 
course of publication — as instances of completed surveys 
of the individual provinces under investigation ; while in 
the numerous papers devoted to Persia contained in recent 
volumes of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
I have found much to aid me in the identification of ancient 
wi th modern sites. My mainstay, however, has been the 
great Map of Persia, in six sheets, on the scale of sixteen 
/ miles to the inch, published by the War Office Intelligence 
Department in 1886. 

For the true spelling of the place-names 1 I have had re- 
course to the systematic Itineraries given by Ibn Khurdadbih 
and Kudamah, supplemented by the detail of routes found 
in the works of Ya'kiibi, Ibn Rustah, Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, 
and Mukadda*!, all of which date from the middle of the 
third to the last quarter of the fourth century a.h. (ninth 
and tenth centuries a.d.). These mediaeval Arab Road- 
books have enabled me to correct, and hence profit by, the 
very full Itinerary which Hamd-Allah himself gives at the 
close of his description of Iran. This Persian Itinerary is 
now published for the first time, and it has made the location 
of a number of mediaeval towns and districts possible, all 
traces of which have long since disappeared from the 
modern map. As an instance I may mention the Mint-city 
of Saburkhwast in Luristan, which Hamd- Allah shows to 
be not the modern Khurramabad, as has often been supposed; 
then some important details are given about Slrjan, the 
capital of Kirman, and about Old Hurmuz ; and we are now 
enabled to fix approximately by these Persian Itineraries the 
positions of many lost towns such as Talikan and Faryab of 
south-eastern Khurasan ; also Kaghaz-Kunan and Bajarvan, 



1 The spelling of Persian place-names is far from being consistent. The 
Persian for 4 village/ now written and pronounced Dxh (vowel short), is generally 
in the MSS. written Dih, with the vowel long. Other common variations are 
Isfahan or Isfahan, Hurmuz or Hurmuz, Tin ran or Tihran, Kuhistan or 
Kuhistan. 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 5 

once important cities on the great northern high road from 
Adharbayjan towards the Caucasus frontier, besides many 
villages aud post-atations. 

On the vexed question of the lower course of the Oxus 
during the middle ages, and its outflow into the Caspian, 
Hamd- Allah has important information to give. The 
detailed account of the provinces into which Persia in his 
day was divided shows, by a comparison with the provincial 
frontiers as given by the Arab geographers of Abbasid 
times, the changes effected by the Mongol conquest, and the 
later administration of the Il-Khilns, who built Sultan ly ah 
in Persian 'Irak to be their capital, and to take the place of 
Baghdad as the Metropolis of Western Asia — Mesopotamia 
being henceforth counted as merely a province of Persia. 
The most notable change in the political map of Iran is the 
formation of the new province of Kurdistan, which was 
taken from the western half of the Arab province of Jibal 
(Media), the remaining, or eastern, portiou of the older Jibal 
province now coming to be more generally known as Persian 
'Irak. Then, again, all the Yazd district, which had formerly 
been counted as of Fars, was now given to Persian 'Irak, 
thus, in compensation for Kurdistan, which had been taken 
away, enlarging the older frontier of the Jibal to the east- 
ward, and so rounding off what was now the central 
province of Iran under the administration of the II- Khans. 
Lastly, on the Persian Gulf region, Hamd-AUah divides 
off Shabankarah from the south-eastern part of Fars, 
making of Shabankarah a separate province, of which the 
ancient Darabjird and Lar (a town unknown to the earlier 
geographers) were the chief centres of population. 

Hamd -Allah personally was well fitted thus to describe 
Iran, for there is evidence that he had himself travelled 
over the greater part of the country. In the matter of 
frontiers and capital cities he was trained in office -work 
connected with the taxation of the provinces; being one 
who held by inheritance the post of Mustawfi or Accountant- 
general, this post having been in his family since the days 
of his great-grandfather, who was superintendent of the 
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6 PERSIA UXDER THE MONGOLS. 

finances of 'Irak in Abbasid times, before the first Mongol 
invasion. Hamd-AUah himself had served under Rashld- 
ad-Din (the author of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, published in part 
by E. Quatremere), the celebrated minister of Ghazan Khan, 
and the present description of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
though completed in 740 (13-40 a.d.), may be taken to 
represent the country as it existed under the government 
of that Il-Khan and his successors Uljaytii and Abu-Sa'Id 
^ Chmthex an d nephew of Gh azan} in whose service Hamd- 
Allah held the oflice of Mustawfi. 

At the head of most of the chapters describing each 
province of the Ilkhanid empire in Persia and Mesopotamia 
Harad- Allah has given the sum of the provincial revenue 
paid in his own time. These figures may be best summarized 
in a note, 1 and they are of interest as showing the financial 
condition of Persia under the Il-Khans. It must, however, 
be observed that Mustawfi very frequently also gives, 
under the separate articles, the state - revenues derived 
from the towns ; hence the sums given in our footnote 
probably should not be held to represent the sum-total of 
the provincial taxes, for, while it is nowhere clearly stated 
whether or not these individual sums formed part of the 
aggregate, the revenues of all the chief towns are not 
given. From the point of view of Numismatics an interest 
lies in the statement repeated many times by Mustawfi 
(L. 133^, 170/, etc.) that in his day the currency-dinar 
(Dinar-i-Raij), which was used in all accounts, a gold coin 
that possibly was only nominal (or but seldom coined), was 
reckoned to be worth six (silver) dirhams of the Abbasids ; 



1 Reckoned in currency- dinars (four of these being about equivalent to the 
pound sterling), and in the year 35 of the Ilkhani Era (a.d. 1335), Arabian 'Irak 
paid 3,000,000 dinars ; Hum (Asia Minor), 3,300,000 ; Armenia, 390,000 ; 
Upper Mesopotamia, lj million dinars ; Kurdistan, 201,500 ; KMzistan, 
325,000 ; Fars, 2,871,200 ; Shabankarah, 266,100 ; and Kirman, 676,500 
dinars. The list of provinces, it will be observed, is not complete. Mustawfi 
further, in many cases, records the revenues of former periods, notably for Saljuk 
times during the later centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate, but these seem hardly 
worth tabulating, for the sums mentioned are not likely to be very reliable. 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 7 

hence, as already said in our footnote, four of these currency- 
dinars were about equal in value to one pound sterling. 

The present paper, it will be seen, only attempts the 
summary of Part II in the Third Book of the Nuzhat, and 
of this all that is now here given is the corrected list of 
the names of places, with the reference to the pages of the 
lithographed edition, and to the authority responsible for the 
true reading of the name. An attempt also has been made 
in every case to identify the site, or the fact is stated when 
the position is unknown. 

The text as found in the Bombay Lithograph has been 
edited with almost incredible carelessness. The place-names 
heading each article are written indifferently with or without 
diacritical points, hence very often these names are perfectly 
illegible. Towns of a somewhat similar name in the written 
character, but quite well known, and, in point of fact, 
occupying different provinces — such, for example, as Ardabll 
in Adharbayjan and Irbll in Upper Mesopotamia — are as 
a rule here systematically confounded one with the other, and 
a place like Tawwaj, the celebrated commercial emporium of 
Fars in the earlier middle ages, appears in the Bombay text 
as Nuh, that is to say, Noah. Similarly absurd mistakes 
recur again and again, as, for instance, where our author, 
speaking of the rivers of Persia (which for the most part do 
not find their exit to the sea), describes each in turn as 
" flowing out or becoming lost in the Desert (Mafazah)" for 
which the Bombay edition invariably has the statement that 
the river becomes " lost in a cave (Maghdrah)," the excuse 
for which nonsense being that in the Arabic character there 
is a similarity between Maghdrah and Mafdzah by a change 
of diacritical points. 

For obtaining a correct text, I have collated (more or less 
completely) eight of the best MSS. found in the British 
Museum, also the six MSS. of the Bodleian at Oxford, and 
two MSS. belonging to the University Library at Cambridge. 
For Chapter 12, describing the province of Fars, I have 
been able to get the true readings for a number of place- 
names, not given by Istakhri or the other Arab geographers, 
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8 TERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 

by collating the MS. of the Fdrs Ndmah recently acquired 
by the British Museum. This is a Persian work on history 
and geography written in the first years of the sixth 
century a.h. (the twelfth a.d.) by a certain Ibn-al-Balkhl 
who flourished at the court of the Saljuk Sultan Muhammad, 
surnamed Ghiyath-ad-Dln, son of Malik Shah ; the exact 
date of the writing of the Fdrs Namah does not appear 
to be mentioned in the MS., but the writer's patron (whom 
he mentions as still reigning) succeeded in 498 (1104 a.d.) 
and ruled till 511 (a.d. 1117), which fixes the period within 
narrow limits. 

I have also made use of another unique MS. which the 
British Museum possesses, namely, the unnamed geography 
which is attributed to Hilfiz Abru, the Secretary of Timur. 
This work, which was written in 820 a.h. (1417 a.d.), copies 
a good deal from the Nuzhat, but adds at times geographical 
details not given by Harad-AUah. For instance, there are 
in this work some important passages which throw light 
on the vexed question of the course taken by the Oxus 
during the middle ages (these will be given in the notes 
to Chapter 17 on Khurasan) ; and it is worthy of remark 
that Hafiz Abru himself appears to have travelled far and 
wide through the broad empire of Timur, so that much of 
his information is that of an eye-witness, aud comes to us 
at first-hand. 1 

1 The British Museum MS. of the Fdrs Xdmah is that numbered Or. 5,983 ; 
the work by Hafiz Abru is that numbered Or. 1,577 ; and this last is described 
in vol. i, p. 421, of the Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Musetun, by Dr. Rieu. The British Museum MSS. of the Nuzhat that I have 
used are those numbered Add. 7,708, 7,709, 7,710, 16,735, 16,736, 16,737, 
23,543, and 23,544 (cf. op. cit., p. 418). The Oxford MSS. are those 
numbered 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, and 411 in the Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts edited by Messrs. Ethe and Sachau. The two Cambridge MSS. 
are those given under the numbers Add. 2,624 and 3,146; these are described 
on pp. 201, 202 of the Cambridge Persian Catalogue written by Mr. E. G. 
Browne. The two Cambridge MSS. I had the very great convenience of 
collating at my London lodgings in June and July, 1900, for, with exceptional 
generosity, the authorities of that University consented to grant these MSS. 
to me on loan, Mr. E. G. Browne giving security for their safe return. I must 
take this occasion of rendering him my thanks* for this friendlv action in my 
behalf; to the Vice- Chancellor, and to Mr. Jenkinson, the Librarian of the 
University Library, also I feel very deeply indebted for the loan. For the 
Fdrn X/hnah M?>. I must express my thanks to Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British 
Museum, who drew my attention to this ntw acquisition. 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 9 

The Znfar Ndma/i, describing the campaigns of Timur, 
written by 'All of Yazd (and translated at the beginning 
of the last century into French by Petis de la Croix), 1 has 
been of use in identifying some of the place-names given 
in the Nuzhat, and often the position of places is roughly 
indicated by a reference to the inarches of Timur, and this 
enables us to identify the sites of lost towns. A work 
which also seemed to promise much help is the well-known 
geography called the Jihdn Numd, compiled by the great 
bibliographer Hajl Khalfah in Turkish at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century a.d. Haji Khalfah repeatedly 
quotes the Nuzhat, and, as he evidently had excellent WSS. 
to work from, his readings of the place-names are valuable. 
Unfortunately, however, like all Oriental writers he is 
entirely uucritical. In the eastern regions, which lie beyond 
his personal ken, he inserts descriptions of Slrjan (in 
Kirman), Zaranj (in Sistan), and Arrajan (in Fars), as 
though all these cities still existed in his day, when we 
know from history that, as a fact, the two former towns 
were destroyed by Timur, while Arrajan even before the 
time of Timur had been replaced by Bihbahan, which is the 
present existing town, of which place, however, Hajl Khalfah 
makes absolutely no mention. Then, again, with no mark 
of the borrowing, Hajl Khalfah frequently makes mention 
of towns, giving the sums of revenue due from each (e.g. 
Salam and *Ayn in Armenia) ; but in most cases these 
appear to be simply paragraphs taken over bodily from the 
Nuzhat, and the sums for the taxes are those already given 
by Mustawfi, writing under the Ilkhanid administration 
three centuries before the time when the Jihdn Numd was 
compiled. 2 

1 In quoting the spelling of names, the references are to the edition of the 
Persian text of the %"far y&tnah published in the series of the Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta, 1887). The French translation, called Histoire de Timur- Bee, 
was printed in four volumes 12mo, Paris, 1722. 

2 The Turkish text of the Jihdn yutnd (to which my quotations refer) was 
printed in Constantinople a.h. 1145 (1732) by Ibrahim Efendi, and a Latin 
translation of this work was made by M. Norberg, and published in 1818 at 
Londini Gothorum (Lund , in two volumes ; but the place-names in this 
translation are not, as a rule, spelt correctly. 
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10 PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 

In conclusion of these preliminary notes, I may remark 
that for the true reading of the place-names I have relied 
far more on the authority of Yakut, supplemented by the 
older Arab geographers (the texts, namely, in the eight 
volumes of the Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum of De 
Goeje) and our present maps, than on the readings in the 
diverse MSS. of the Nuzhat, which last are often incredibly 
incorrect, from the carelessness of the scribes. Where the 
modern map and the Arab geographers together fail us 
(e.g. in some sections of the Itineraries), the spelling of 
the place-names becomes quite uncertain, and the diverse 
readings often equal in number that of the manuscripts 
consulted, each scribe having added diacritical points and 
letters according to fancy. The Persians are, indeed, far 
behind the Arab scribes in matter of accuracy in copying 
their texts ; and, curiously enough, where a criterion has 
existed for settling the true reading, I have often found 
that the older MSS. of the Nuzhat were quite as incorrectly 
written as the more modern copies of the work. 

I have been unable to include in the following pages the 
names of all the villages given by Mustawfi in his lists; 
indeed, as a general rule, those names only are inserted 
which either occur in the works of the Arab geographers, 
or are found still to exist on our modern maps, or, finally, 
are inserted in the Itinerary. An exhaustive collating of 
all the MSS. would be required for fixing the readings of 
the outstanding names in Mustawfi' s lists of sub-districts 
and villages; and even then accuracy would probably be 
unattainable, until the topography of Persia becomes more 
accurately and completely known. In the following pages, 
however, all the separate articles, whether of towns or 
districts, given by Mustawfi have been inserted, and the 
attempt is in every case made to identify the places men- 
tioned ; or, when the present maps and the Arab geographers 
alike are at fault, and no clear indication of the site is 
attainable, some indication is given of the region in which 
the place or its ruins should be sought for. 

Before proceeding to a detailed examination of that section 
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PERSIA UXDER THE MONGOLS. 11 

of the JYuzhat which especially deals with the Ilkhanid 
kingdom of Iran (Persia with Mesopotamia), it will be 
convenient to give first the general Table of Contents of 
the book, premising that the Nuzhat-al-Kulub is a cosrao- 
graphical work, of which a part only treats of geography, 
and that it is divided into five sections, namely, an 
Introduction, Three Books, and a Conclusion, these sections 
being in many cases further subdivided into Chapters and 
various Appendixes or sub-sections. 1 

INTRODUCTION (called Fdtihah or Mulcaddamah) : treating of 
the Spheres, the Heavenly Bodies, and the Elements, followed 
by a description of the inhabited Quarters of the Earth, with 
an explanation of Latitude and Longitude, and the division 
into Climates, L. 8A. 

FIRST BOOK (JfaMah-i-Awwal): describing the Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms, L. inset 21s. 

SECOND BOOK : Man, his nature, faculties, and qualities, L. 49a. 

THIRD BOOK, divided into four Parts (Kism). 

Pakt I : Mecca, Medina, and the Mosque of Jerusalem, L. 1 1 6o. 

Paet II : The Lands of Iran, divided into twenty Chapters 
(Bab) 2 and five Appendices (Makhlas or Fa§l). 

Ch. 1, 'Irak 'Arab, 132i>* Ch. 2, 'Irak 'Ajam, Hit*.* 
Ch. 3, Adharbayjan, 153m.* Ch. 4, Mughan and Arran, 
159m* Ch. 5, Shlrvan, 160** Ch. 6, Gurjistan, 



1 The references (for distinction, where any ambiguity may occur, more 
especially marked L.) are to the lithographed edition, already indicated, of the 
Nuzhat. This contains in all 372 pages of text, which, for some unexplained 
reason, are not numbered consecutively. The pagination runs from pp. 1 to 48, 
this being followed by an inset of pp." 1 to 112, after which comes- p. 49, thence 
running on continuously to the close of the work, which is numbered p. 260. 
Each page contains twenty- five lines of text, which for convenience I refer to 
under the letters of the alphabet: thus 132s and 133a indicate the last line 
and the first line of the text on these two pages respectively. 

2 The Persian text of the chapters marked * has been printed by C. Schefer 
in his Supplement an Hi asset Nameh, Paris, 1897, pp. 141-230. Of those 
marked t the text is given by B. Dorn in vol. iv of his Mtthammcdanische 
Quellen, St. Petersburg, 1858, pp. 81-87. 
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161/i* Ch. 7, Rum, 161?. Ch. 8, Armenia, 164o* 
Ch. 9, Jazfrah, 165m. Ch. 10, Kurdistan, 167w. Ch. 11, 
KhQzistan, 168m. Ch. 12, Fars, 170*. Ch. 13, 
Shabankarah, 18ty. Ch. 14, Kirman, 181ss. Ch. 15, 
The Desert, \S2w. Ch. 16, Slmriiz and Kuhistan, 183*. 
Ch. 17, Khurasan, 185*. Ch. 18, Mazandaran, 190/1 
Ch. 19, KQiuis, 19l£.f Ch. 20, Gllan, 191«.f 

Appendix I t the Itineraries, divided into the following sections : 
— Route i, Sultaniyah to Hamadan nnd Kanguvar, ]92io. 
Route ii, Kanguvar to Hulwan, 192z. Route iii, Hulwau 
to Baghdad and Najaf, 193*. After which, 193/;, come 
the pilgrim routes across the Arabian Desert to Mecca, 
Medina, and back to Najaf. Route iv, Baghdad to 
Basrah and to the Island of Kays, 195^r. Route v, 
Baghdad to Kabbah, 195p. Route % vi, Baghdad to 
Mosul, 19o.r. Route vii, Kanguvar to Isfahan, 195^. 
Koute viii, Sultaniyah to Sumghan, \96d. Route ix, 
Sumghan to Bustam, I96d. Route x, Bustam to 
Nlshapur, 196n. Koute xi, Nlshapur to Sarakhs and 
Marv-ar-Rud, 196w. Route xii, Marv-ar-Rud to Balkh 
and the Oxus, 197a. Route xiii, Bustam to Faravah, 
197;*. Route xiv, Faravah to Urganj, 197/. Route it, 
Kishapur to Herat, 197r. Route xvi, Nlshapiir to 
Turshlz, 197#. Route xvii, Herat to Zaranj, MS. only. 
Route xviii, Herat to Marv-ar-Rud and on to Great 
Marv, 198tf. Route xix, Great Marv to Urganj, 198*. 
Route xx, Sultaniyah to Bajarvan, 198n. Route xxi, 
Bajarvan to Mahmudabad, 198*. Route xxii, Bajarvan 
to Tiflis, 198w. Route xxiii, Bajarvan to Tabriz, 199*. 
Route xxiv, Sultaniyah to Tabriz, 199A. Route xxv, 
Tabriz to Sivas, 1 99n. Route xxvi, Sumghan to Isfahan, 
199t;. Route xxvii, Isfahan to Shiraz, 200*. Route 
xx viii, Shlrj z to Kays Island, and thence by Bea to 
Ind ia, 20 0/. Route xxix, Shiraz to Kaziriin, 200x. 
Route xxx, Shiraz to H urmjiz^ 2003. Route xxxi, 
ShirazTo Kirman, 201/. Route xxxn, Shiraz to Yazd, 
20\/c. Route xxxiii, Shiraz to Arrajan and Bustanak, 
20 \p. 

Appendix II, Mountains: — Alvand, 202/? ; Askanbaran, 202«; 
Bisutun, 203/; Barchin, 203* ; Darak, 203y ; Dama- 
vand, 203s ; Darabjird mountains, 204/; Rastak, 204y ; 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 13 

Rasmand, 204/;; Rakhid, 204» ; Kuh-Zar and Zardah- 
kuk, 204q ; Sablan, 204w ; Sarahand, 205c ; Sahand, 
205A; Siyah-kuh, 205k; SIpan, 205/; Shakak, 205wi ; 
Sur, 205/;; Taruk, 205r; Tabarak, 205*; Karin, 205a:; 
Kabalah, 206d ; Kafs, 206*; Karats, 206<?; Eirnian 
mountains, 206A ; Gulistan, 206.4 ; Gulshan, 206/ ; 
Gunabad and Zibad, 206» ; Kushad, 206o ; Kiluyah, 
206q; Mast-kGh, 206r ; Murjan, 206*; ^lsht, 206r ; 
Salt mountain of A vah, 206x; Hujam, 207a; Harm, 207 b. 

Appendix III : Mines and Minerals, 207o\ 

Appendix IV, Rivers: — Sayhan and Jayhan (the Sarus and 
Pyramus of Asia Minor), 21 ly ; Frat (Euphrates), 21 lw; 
KIl (the Nile), 212?; Itil (the Volga), 212*;; Atrak, 
212a; Aras, 213$; flak, 213*; Buy, 213/; Bardal, 213/; 
Jayhun (Oxus), 213/; Jurjan, 213m; Dijlah (Tigris), 
213#; Dujayl (Kaiun), 214*; Dizful river, 214A; Upper 
and Lower Zab, 214/; Murghab, 214n ; Zandah-riid, 
214r; Zakau, 214z; Safirf-rud, 1 2\5c ; Sayhun or Shash 
(Jaxartes), 215/t; Shahrud, 215n; 'As (Orontes), 215^; 
Khitay river, 215* ; Farah-rud, 215* ; Kaw'ah (or 
Kar'ah), 215m; Karkhah, 215u> ; Kur of Georgia, 215y; 
Kur of Fars, 216a; Gang (Ganges), 216/; Mihran 
(Indus), 2\6h ; Nahrawan, 216/; Hari-rud, 216> ; 
Hirmand (Helmund), 216*; Jayij-rud, 216t>; Garm-rud 
or Kuh-riid, 2 16a?; Kum river, 216a; Gavmasa, 217a; 
Zanjan river, 2'l7<?; Abhar river, 217?; Kazvm rivers, 
217/, q, and t\ Tarum river, 217£; Kashan river, 217m; 
Muzdakan, 21 7n ; Kardan, 217r ; Kharrakan rivers, 
217* and v ; Andarab, 217 to; Ahar river, 217y; Awjan 
river, 218a; Jaghtu, 2183; Sarav, 218<?; Sard-rud, 218*; 
Sanjid and Kadpu, 218/; SafI, 21fy ; Shal, 218A; Garm- 
rud, 218A ; Mihran-rud, 218;'; Marand river, 218/; 
Miyanij river, 218n; Taghtu, 2lSp; Hasht-rud, 218? ; 
Pulvar, 218r; Tab, 218*; Masin, 218w; Shlrin, 218t;; 
Sitadkan, 218w ; Jarrah river, 2\Sz ; Darkhuvayd, 
218y; Khwandan, 21 8s; Ratin, 219a; Jarshik, 2193; 
Ikhshin, 219a 7 ; Sam-rGd, 219<J; Div-rud, 2 1 9* ; Nishavar 
river, 219/; Bararah, 219y; Balikh, 219;'; Khabur, 

1 Here, and in many other instances, the form of the name given is 
Ab-i-Safid-Rud, literally"' "Water (or River) of the White-river,' the word for 
river being repeated twice. 
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14 PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 

219£; Hirraas, 219m; Tharthar, 219o ; Sur, 2\9p; 
Shurab, 219?; Dizbad, 2l9r; Sahr, 219*; Kharti, 219*; 
Tushkan, 219w; Pusht-farush, 219* ; Khajank, 219* ; 
Farajah, 219#; Dahar, 219y; Bakltan, 219a ; Charsaf- 
riid, 220a ; 'Atshabad river, 220$ ; Vakhshab, 220rf ; 
Jaghau, 220*; Bayat river, 22(ty; Dakuk river, 220;'; 
Baraz-ar-Ruz river, 220J. 

Appendix V, Seas and Lakes : — The seven Seas, 220n ; Sea of 
China, 220w; the Indian Sea, 22 It; the Persian Gulf, 
222*j the Red Sea, 223* ; the Sea of the Franks, 223r ; 
the Western Sea, 224* ; the Sea of Rum, 224m ; the Sea 
of Darkness, 224y ; the Eastern Sea, 22 bb ; the Caspian, 
225^; Lake Bakhtijifin, 225y ; Lake of Dasht Arzin, 
226a; the Jirrah Lake, 226$; MahalGyah Lake, 226*; 
Lake of Darkhuvayd, 226<f; the Lakes of Mashuyah and 
of Murghzar Isfandan, 226*; TJrralyah Lake, 226/; 
Arjish Lake (Van), 226/; GukchahLake, 226£; Chashmah 
Sabz, 226/ ; the Zarah Lake, 226/? ; the Khwarizm Lake 
(Aral Sea), 226? ; the Lake of Tinnis (Egypt), 226w. 

Paet III : The Border Lands of Iran, that at times have been 
subject thereof. 

This part gives a number of short articles on the following 
countries and towns : — Alexander and the Wall against Gog 
and Magog, 221 d\ Bab-al-Abwab, 221k ; Samarkand, 22 M 
Siyavush-gird, 228w ; Farghanah, 228ar ; Alexandria, 229* 
Damascus, 230a* ; Rahbah, 230a ; Cairo and Egypt, 231* 
Southern Regions, 232;'; Northern Regions, beyond Bab- 
al-Abwab with the Gog and Magog Wall, 2Z2p. 

Pikt IV : Foreign Lands that never have been subject to Iran. 
This part briefly notices the following cities and lands with 
others: — Balasaghun, 233? ; Thibet, 233r; China, 233a; 
Khitay, 234*; Khoten, 234/; Khwarizm, 234y; the Desert 
of Kipchak, 234/; Lands of Gog and Magog, 234^; Bulghar, 
234*; various Indian cities, 234*; Saghaniyan, 234t* ; 
Karakorum, 235*; Kandahar, 235/; Kabul, 235A; Kashmir, 
235/; Machin (China), 235w; Transoxiana, 235r; Makran, 
23oo7 ; India, 235a; Dehli, 2363; Yaman, 236/; Aden, 
236£; Oman, 236m; Yamamah, 236n; Hadramawt, 236*; 
Little Armenia, 236v ; Ifrikiyah, 236y ; Andalus, 2Zld\ 
the Arabian Desert, 238*; Hijaz, 238m; Syria, 238# ; 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 15 

Tarsus, the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, 239c; Tangiers, 
239A; the Lands of the Franks, Constantinople, 239r ; 
Palestine, 239*; Kayruwan, 240/*; Kulzum, 240/; Misr 
(Egypt), 240*1 ; Maghrib and Western Lands, 240r ; 
Greece, 243a. 

CONCLUSION (Khutimah). Description of Marvels in various 
parts of Iran : — In Khurasan, Kumis, Mazaadarfin, and 
Kuhistiin, 243» ; in 'Irak 'Ajam, Kurdistan, Luristao, and 
Gllan, 243*; in Fars, Kirman, and Shabankarah, 246*; in 
'Irak 'Arab and Khiizistan, 246r ; in Rum, Gurjistan, 
Adharbayjan, Mughan, Arran, and Shirvan, 247;'; marvels in 
diverse other quarters of the habitable world, 248£. Finis of 
the Nuzhut-al-Kulikb, setting forth the author's apology, 254^; 
followed by a list of the chief Arabic and Persian historians, 
with the names of their works, 257a-259s. Colophon, 260. 



Reverting now to Part II of the Third Book, On the Lands 
of Iran — the subject of the present paper — the detailed 
contents of the twenty chapters into which this is divided 
are succinctly discussed in the following pages. And here, 
for the sake of convenience, I have added to each chapter, 
when treating of the various provinces and towns, those 
articles which go to form Appendices II, IV, and V, in 
which Mustawfi describes the Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes 
of Persia and Mesopotamia, giving of course also a reference 
to the Nuzhat where the text of the Appendix will be found. 
Appendix I, on the Itineraries, will be treated in detail at 
the close of Chapter 20 ; but in regard to Appendix III, 
on Mines, being totally unacquainted with mineralogy, and 
since this section treats only of the places where diverse 
minerals and metals are to be found, I have thought it wiser 
to omit this part altogether from my paper. 

The list of names is a long one, and perhaps a few 
remarks on the nomenclature will not be out of place before 
proceeding to the description of the various provinces. 

In glancing over the place-names which Mustawfi records 
it is clear that the Arab element, found in the earlier 
geographers, had in the fourteenth century a.d. given place 
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16 PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 

almost entirely to Persian forms. The Arabs very usually 
added the article al to place-names which in their language 
had a meaning, e.g., Al-Anbar ' the Granary/ Al-Hadlthah 
' the New Town/ and Al-Mawsil ' the Junction ' (Mosul) ; 
but iu addition it will be found that they frequently wrote 
their article before purely Persian place-names, e.g. As- 
Slrjan and Al-Istahbanan, where there was no very obvious 
reason for so doing. It is impossible to say why Rhages 
should always have been written with the article Ar-Ray, 
while Jay, the old name for Isfahan, should have as 
invariably been written without it. In Mustawfi's lists, 
however, the Arabic article has everywhere disappeared, 
and we have Ray, Mawsil, etc. ; while names such as Ar- 
Ran and Ar-Ras (spelt A/- Ran, A/-Ras in the Arabic 
writing), which in the older geographers had thus the 
false appearance of Arab names, in the pages of Mustawfi 
appear in plain Persian as Arran and Aras. 

Glancing over the map it will thus be found that 
nearly everywhere the older nomenclature has disappeared : 
Naysabur is become Nishapur (in modern Persian the 
diphthongs ay and aw are as a rule replaced by long 
i and w), Kirmlsin is replaced by Kirmanshahan, Nashava by 
Nakhchivan ; and Arabic names are given in their Persian 
equivalent, Kasr-ar-Rih 'Wind Palace* becoming Dlh Bad, 
Karlyat-al-Asad 'Lion Village' and Kasr-al-Jawz 'Nut 
Palace* reappearing as Dlh Shir and Dlh Jawz, the 
meanings standing unchanged. More especially in the 
province of Fars it will be found that Kal'ah, signifying 
a castle in Arabic, is still very generally retained ; at times, 
however, it is replaced by the Persian equivalent Diz, 
e.g. Kal'ah Isfandlyar, otherwise called Diz-i-Safid ' White 
Castle/ and in one case the Arabic Kal'ah or Kal'at 
reappears under the purely Persian form of Kilat, which 
as a place-name became common in later times throughout 
Western Asia. In short, Persia proper in the time of 
Mustawfi had already got quit of Arabic place-names ; one 
of the few mentioned by him (and the name is still retained) 
being Bayda (Arabic al-Baydd, 'the White Town') in the 
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Marvdasht plain to the north of Shlraz. Of purely Arabic 
names Wasitah, ' the Middle place/ a post- stage between 
Kashan and Isfahan, is another example, but the reading 
of the 1ISS. is not sure, and in another instance Haddadah, 
1 the Frontier or Barrier/ a stage on the great eastern road 
between Damghan and Bustam, the Arab name is given 
with its Persian alias of Mihraan-dfist, and this last is the 
one still in use. One other instance of an Arabic name in 
Persia, as given by Mustawfi, occurs in Ras-al-Kalb, 'the 
Dog's Head/ a stage between Ray and Saranan. No trace 
of this name exists at the present time, and apparently its 
place is occupied by Lasjird, the name of the curious 
fortress - town (wanting in the lists of the mediaeval 
geographers) which crowns a bluff overlooking the desert 
plain (see illustration in H. W. Bellew, From the Indus to 
the Tigris, p. 404). 



Chapter 1. 'Irak l Arab. 

Contents: Kufah, L. 133*; Mashhad 'All, 134y; Mashhad Husayn, 
134*; Baghdad, 135a; An bar, 136w; Babil, 136s; Baiaz- 
ar-Ruz, 137/; Basrah, 137/; 'Abbadan, 137t*; Bandamjln 
and Lihf, 137a; Bayat, 138a; Tnkrlt, 138i; Tall 'AkarkGf, 
138/; Hadithah, 138y; Harba, 138A; Hillah, 138/; Hulwan, 
138^; Hirah, 138*; KMlis, 138v; Khanikin, 138m;; Dujayl, 
138* ; Dakuk, 139a; Dayr 'Akul, 139*; EuniTyah, 139* ; 
Radhan and Bayn Nahrayn, 139i ; Zangiabad, 139* ; 
Samarrah, 139/; Sadrayn, 139r; T arI V» or tne ^- oa ^ °*> 
Khurasan and Ba'kuba, 139*; Shahraban, 139t^ ; 'Anuh, 
139a:; 'Askarah, 139*; Kasr Shlrin, 139*; Kadislyah, 140*; 
Kuran, 140*; Muhawwal, 140/; Madain, 140/; Nahr *Isa, 
141y; N?«hr Malik, 14U; Nahrawan, 141m; Nu'mamyah, 
141o; Nil, 141j*; Hit and Jubbah, 141j?; Wasit, 141*. 

The dividing-line between the two provinces of 'Irak and 
Jazlrah (Lower and Upper Mesopotamia) has varied at 
different epochs. In Abbasid times it is generally given 
as running up from Anbar on the Euphrates to Takrlt on 

2 
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the Tigris, 1 both towns being as a rule included in the lower 
proviuce. In the time of Hamd-Allah, however, 'Irak 
included as well many towns lying on the Euphrates to the 
north of An bar, up to or beyond 'Anah, and the frontier 
line at that period went from a short distance below 
Karklsiya, where the river Khabur joins the Euphrates, 
across Mesopotamia to a point on the Tigris immediately 
below the junction of the Lesser Zab. Hamd-Allah in 
Appendix IV describes both the Euphrates and the Tigris 
at some length (L. 21 lw and 213#), but adds nothing to 
what has been already given in the notes to my translation 
of Ibn Serapion. The Tigris in his time still flowed down 
by the Shatt-al-Hay past TVasit into the Great Swamps, 
which in their western portion swallowed up the waters also 
of the Euphrates below Kufah ; in short, the state of the 
country described by Ibn Serapion at the close of the ninth 
century a.d. still existed in 1340, and for that matter 
continued unaltered until after the time of Hafiz Abru in 
1420, the change to the present state of the Euphrates and 
Tigris having taken place in the century before 1652 a.d., 
when Ta vernier visited the country. 2 

Among the cities of 'Irak, Hamd-Allah being an ardent 
ShPah gives precedence to Kufah (I.S. 53), near the burial- 
place of the Imams, which he calls the Dar-al-Mulk, 'the 
Abode of Power/ though Baghdad is, he admits, ' the 
Mother of Cities ' and the metropolis. His description of 
the celebrated shrines near Kufah is given in the following 



1 See Map of Mesopotamia a* described by Ibn Serapion. In order to save 
needless repetition the letters I.S. will mark a reference to the volume of this 
Journal for 1895 where, in the notes to my paper on Ibn Serapion, details of 
many of the towns here mentioned will be found. 

2 See Baghdad during the Caliphate, p. 8, note 1. Since writing this I have 
found in Furchas 9 Filgriins (folio, 1625, vol. v, p. 1411) that in 1581 John 
Newberie apparently travelled down from Baghdad to Basrah by the present, 
eastern, course of the Tigris. The change, therefore, from the Wasit channel 
to that at present followed must have already taken place, in all probability, 
before the middle of the sixteenth century a.d. Nothing certain is to be learnt 
from the Narratives of Caesar Frederic in 1563 {Fttrchas, v, p. 1702), John 
Eldred in 1583 {Hakluyt Travels, 4to edit., ii, p. 404), or the anonymous 
Portuguese traveller, circu 1555, whose MS. is in the possession of Major M. 
Hume (see Athenceum for 25th March, 1901, p. 373). 
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paragraph, which is a slightly condensed translation of the 
Persian text : — 

"Two leagues to the northward of Kufah is Mashhad 'All, 
where the Caliph is buried ; for, on receiving his death 
wound in the Kufah Mosque, 'All had ordered that his body 
should be put on a camel, which was theu to be turned loose, 
and wherever the camel knelt there his body was to be 
buried. All this was therefore done, but during the time 
of the Omayyads no tomb was erected at Mashhad 'All, for 
the place was kept hidden for security. In the year 175 
(791 a.d.) the holy site was discovered by the Abbasid 
Caliph Harun-ar-Uashld, for when hunting one day near 
Kut'ah he had chased his quarry into a thicket, but on 
attempting to follow it he found that no force could prevail 
on his horse to enter the place. Then awe fell on Harun, 
and on enquiring of the peasants they told him this was 
indeed the burial-place of 'All, as such being an inviolate 
sanctuary. Orders were given to dig, and the body of 'All 
was found, to guard which a shrine (or Mashhad) was then 
built, which became a place of visitation. At a later date in 
the year 366 (977 a.d.) 'Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid erected 
the Mausoleum which still exists, and the place became 
a little town 2,500 paces in circuit. Ghazan Khau the 
Il-Khan in recent times erected here the house for Sayyids 
called the Dar - as - Siyadah, also a Khankah or Darvlsh 
monastery. To the north-west of Kufah, eight farsakhs 
away in the desert, is Karbala, the place of martyrdom of 
Husayn. The building now seen here was erected by 
'Adud-ad-Dawlah aforesaid, and a small town has grown 
up round this shrine also, being some 2,400 paces in circuit. 
Outside Mashhad Husayn are seen the tombs of those who 
fell fighting at his side in the battle that resulted in his 
martyrdom. ,, 

The early history of these two celebrated shrines is 
obscure; the foregoing is the usual Shl'ah account, but 
though it is true that Harun-ar-Rashid at one period of 
his reign favoured the Alids, the Arab chronicles do, not 
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relate that he 'invented* the Tomb of 'All. The earliest 
notice in detail of Mashhad 'All appears to be of the 
middle of the fourth century a.h. (tenth a.d.), written by 
Ibn Hawkal. He says (p. 163) that the Hamdanid prince 
Abu-1-Hayja, who was governor of Mosul in 292 (a.d. 904) 
and died in 317 (a.d. 929), had built a dome on four columns 
over the tomb at Mashhad 'All, which shrine he ornamented 
with rich carpets and hangings ; further, he surrounded the 
town there with a wall. Elsewhere Ibn Hawkal, however, 
adds that in his day the burial-place of 'All was also shown 
in the corner of the great Mosque at Kufah, and this attribu- 
tion was credited by many persons. In the pages of the 
Chronicle of Ibn-al-Athlr (ix, 13, 42, 169, 394; x, 103) it 
is recorded that the Buy id prince 'Adud-ad-Dawlah was 
buried at Mashhad 'All, also his sons Sharaf and Baha ad- 
Dawlah ; and diverse other notable persons are under various 
dates stated to have been buried here. 

In the year 443 (1051 a.d.) the shrine was burnt to the 
ground by the Baghdad populace, who, being orthodox, had 
taken to persecuting the Shl'ahs ; it must, however, have 
been rebuilt shortly afterwards, for Malik Shah and his 
Vazir, the Nizam-al-Mulk, made their visitation to the tomb 
in 479 (1086 a.d.). Yakut, who mentions Mashhad 'All in 
his articles on Kufah and Najaf, unfortunately gives us no 
details of the shrine. 

In regard to Karbala and the shrine of Husayn, it is 
nowhere stated by whom it was first built, but in the year 
236 (850 a.d.) the Caliph Mutawakkil earned the lasting 
hatred of all good Shi'ahs by ordering the buildings here 
to be destroyed by flooding the place with water; also he 
forbade the visitation of the sacred spot under heavy 
penalties. How long the tomb of Husayn remained in ruin 
is not stated, but 'Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid in 368 
(979 a.d.) built a magnificent shrine here, and this is noticed 
by the contemporary geographers Istakhrl (p. 85) and Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 166). In 407 (1016 a.d.) the dome at Mashhad 
Husayn was burnt down, but doubtless was restored before 
tha place was visited by Malik Shah in 479 (1086 a.d.) 
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when he went hunting in these districts. Yakut un- 
fortunately gives us no description of Mashhad Husayn 
to supplement the above, which is derived from Ibn- al-Athlr 
{Chronicle, vii, 36; viii, 518; ix, 209; x, 103). 

The description of Baghdad, that follows the description 
of Kufah in the Niizhat, has already been summarized in 
a recent number of this Journal (J.R.A.S. for 1899, p. 885), 
and most of the other towns are mentioned in the notes 
to ray translation of Ibn Serapioh and need only a reference 
here. A plan of the ruins of Anbar is given by Mr. J. P. 
Peters in his recent work on Nippur (i, 177) ; he visited the 
site, and this lies at some distance from Sifayra (see also 
I.S. 52). Babil is at the ruins of ancient Babylon (1.8. 
259). According to Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 6), Baraz-ar-Ruz 
and BandanljTn were the chief towns of two neighbouring 
Sub-districts (Tassuj) of the great District (Asfdn) of Shadh 
Kubadh, which was the third Astan of the twelve Districts 
into which 'Irak was divided in the times of the Abbasids. 
From the mention of neighbouring places it is almost certain 
that Baraz-ar-Ruz is identical with the modern Bilad Ruz, 
lying about twenty-five miles east of Ba'kuba; and Hamd- 
Allah (L. 220/) also speaks of its river, which rising in the 
Kurdistan mountains flowed out into the plain and became 
lost before reaching the Tigris bank. BandanljTn, generally 
called Bandanlgan in the Lihf District, has left no trace on 
the map. It was an important town when Yakut (i, 745 ; 
iv, 353) wrote, lying near the foot-hills (or Lihf) of the 
Khiizistan frontier, and its ruins should be sought for some 
fifty miles to the eastward, bearing south, of Bilad Ruz. 

Basrah and 'Abbadan have been noticed before (I.S. 302, 
304). The little town of Bayat still exists, and Hamd- Allah 
(L. 220<7) refers to its river, which rising in the Kurdistan 
mountains became lost in the plain below the .town after 
watering many districts. Bayat, a name which does not 
occur in the Arab geographers, is identical with, or rather 
lies close to, the ruins of Tib, a town mentioned by Yakut 
(iii, 566) as of some importance during Abbasid days, the 
site of which has been visited and described by Sir H. Layard 
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{Early Adventures, ii, 229). Takrlt was the frontier town 
on the Tigris between Lower and Upper Mesopotamia (I.S. 
36). The great mound of Tall 'Akarkuf still exists; its 
village was, according to Yakut (i, 867), of the 'Isa Canal 
District, and probably stood at no great distance from the 
town of Muhawwal, of which apparently all traces have 
vanished. Hadithah, 'the New Town* of the Euphrates, 
lying some thirty-five miles below 'Anah, is called Hadlthah- 
an-NQrah by Yakut (ii, 223) to distinguish it from the other 
Hadithah on the Tigris, at the junction of the Upper Zab. 
Harba still exists on the Dujayl Canal (I.S. 39), and Hillah 
is on the Euphrates (IS. 25y). The ruins of Hulwau exist 
at the site called Sar-i-pul, and have been recently visited 
by M. de Morgan. The remains of Hlrah lie near Kufah 
(I.S. 53), and the Khalis is a caual of East Baghdad 
(I.S. 225). Khanikin, Dakuk, Zanglabad, and Kasr Shirln 
all figure on the map and need no comment. The first and 
last are in the Itinerary (Route iii), and Hamd- Allah 
describes (L. 220/) the Dakuk river as flowing from the 
Kurdistan mountains by the Darband-i-Khallfah, past Dakuk, 
and out into the plain, where its waters were usually lost in 
the sand, though in the spring freshets they flow down to 
join the Tigris. 

The Dujayl Canal is of West Baghdad (I.S. 70), and 
Dayr-al-'Akul is on the Tigris, so too Eumlyah, opposite 
Madain (I.S. 40, 41). Radhan and Bayn-an-Nahrayn — 
' Between two Canals ' — were two neighbouring regions of 
the Nahrawan. Both names have now disappeared from 
the map, but, accordiug to Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 6), there 
were, in Abbasid times, two Sub-diatricts called the Tassuj 
of Upper and of Lower Badhan which formed part of the 
Shad Hurmuz Astan or District, and this last was on the 
left bank of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of Madain. 
It is to be remarked that the name of Bayn-an-Nahrayn 
does not apparently occur in any other author. The 
Khurasan Road is the name for the district to the eastward 
of Baghdad. Samarrah and Ba'kuba exist, and are noticed 
by Ibn Serapion (I.S. 36, 2 (58). The region of Sadrayn 
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was watered by the Euphrates, but I have failed to discover 
its position, though the name occurs in the Jihdn Nurnd 
(p. 4b6), and all the 3ISS. agree in this spelling. As given 
in the Itinerary (Route iii), and lying to the north-east of 
Baghdad, Shahraban still exists ; and 'Anah is on the 
Euphrates (IS. 52). Neither in the Jihdn Numd nor 
elsewhere, apparently, is any account found of the towns 
named 'Askarah (or 'Askarlyah) 1 and Kfiran, which are not 
either of them marked on our maps. Kadislyah may be 
either the town of that name on the Tigris (I.S. 37), or 
the place on the desert border near Kufah, where the great 
battle was fought when the Arab armies first invaded 
Mesopotamia. 

As already said, Muhawwal was the town on the great 
canal called the Nahr 'Isa (I.S. 71) to the west of Baghdad, 
and the ruins of Madain are still to be seen on the Tigris 
below Baghdad (I.S. 40). The canal called the Nahr Malik 
is the one below the Nahr 'Isa flowing from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris (I.S. 74), and Nu'manlvah (I.S. 43) stands on 
the Tigris a little above where the Nil Canal — on which is 
the town called Nil— flows in (I.S. 261). The city of 
Nahrawan is the place now called Sifwah (I.S. 269) on the 
Nahrawan, the great loop canal of the left bank of the 
Tigris which, starting from Dur below Takrlt, rejoined 
the Tigris again below Madharaya after a course of about 
200 miles (I.S. 267). In its entirety this canal no longer 
exists, but its course can be traced, and from what Hamd- 
Allah reports it had gone out of use even in his day, for 
he gives the name of Nahrawan to what is now known as 
the Diyala river. In Appendix IV (L. 216/) he writes that 
the Nahrawan river had two head streams, both of which 
rose in the mouutains of Kurdistan. One of them was 
called the Shlrwan river from the district of that name on 
its upper course, and lower down reaching the Taymarrah 
District it took this latter name. Below this the Nahrawan, 
or Taymarrah, was joined by the other branch, which rose 

1 This place may be «Askar-al-Mu'tasim, or the Camp Quarter, at Samarra, 
where the Alid shrines stood : see Yakut, iii, 675 ; Mushtarik, 309 ; Marasid, ii, 5. 
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in the mountains above Hulwan, at a spring in the Pass 
of Tak-i-Kiza of the Gil wa Gllan District; thence flowing 
down past the cities of Hulwan, Kasr-i-Shirln, and Khanikin 
to its junction with the other stream. Below the junction, 
and above Ba'kuba, the united waters formed the Nahrawan, 
which finally flowed out into the Tigris a short distance 
below Baghdad. 

The town of Hit lies on the Euphrates (I.S. 52), and 
Jubbah, if this be the right reading of the text, is a small 
place on an island in the Euphrates fifteen leagues above 
Hit. Lastly, Wasit on the older course of the Tigris (now 
the Shatt-al-Hay) was a place of importance as late as the 
time of Timur (Zafar Ndmah, i, 657, and elsewhere), though 
at the present day its ruins have almost completely dis- 
appeared (I.S. 44). 
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REFERENCES TO MAP OF PERSIA. 



The names of the stages on the post-roads will be found 
in Appendix I on the Itineraries. 

'Irak 'Ajam. — 1, Firuzan; 2, Farifan; 3, Varamin; 4, Tihran 
and Shrine of Shah 'Abd-al-'Azira ; 5, Farisjln ; 6, Suraghan; 
7, Sagsabad; 8, Abhar; 9, Avah; 10, Savah ; 11, Sunkurabad ; 
12, Sujas and Suhravard; 13, Saturik ; 14, Sarjahan ; 15, Sain 
Kal'ah; 16, Kaghadh Kunan or Khunaj ; 17, Muzdakfm ; 18, 
Saman; 19, Ardistan; 20, JDalijan; 21, Gulpaygan; 22, Zavarah; 
23, Dih Sariik; 24, Katanz ; 25, Idhaj or Mai Amir; 26, 'Aruj 
or Susan ; 27, Lurdagan ; 28, Saburkhwast ; 29, Khurramabad ; 
30, Burujird; 31, Sayraarah ; 32, Asadabad ; 33, Abah of 
Kharrakan ; 34, Darguzin ; 35, Rudarud, Tuvl, and Sarkan ; 
36, Maybud; 37, Nayin. 

Adhabbatjan. — 1, Awjan; 2, Taruj or Tasii] ; 3, Khalkhal ; 
4, Shal and Kulur ; 5, Ahar ; 6, Khoi ; 7, Salinas ; 8, Urmiyah ; 
9, TJshnuyah ; 10, Sarav ; 11, Miyanij ; 12, Pasava; 13, Dih 
Khwarkan; 14, Lay Ian ; 15, Marand; 16, Zangiyan and Bridge 
of Khuda Afarin ; 17, Karkar and Bridge of I)iya-al-Mulk ; 
18, Nakhchivan; 19, Urdubad. 

Mughan and Arran. — 1, Barzand; 2, Pilvar; 3, Mahmudabad ; 
4, Barda'ah. 

Kurdistan. — 1, Alishtar; 2, Bahar; 3, Sultanabad Jamjamal; 
4, Shahrazur ; 5, Kirind and Kushan ; 6, Harsin ; 7, Vastam or 
Blsutun. 

Khuzistan. — 1, Junday Shapur; 2, Hawizah ; 3, Kamhurmuz ; 

4, Sus ; 5, 'Askar Mukram ; 6, Masrukan town. 

Fars. — 1, Tawwaz ; 2, Khabr; 3, Khunayfghan; 4, §imkan ; 

5, Kavar; 6, Karzin, Kir, and Abzar; 7, Kariyan ; 8, Laghir ; 
9, Kuian; 10, Miinand; 11, Istakhr; 12, Abarkuh; 13, Iklid ; 
14, Surniak ; 15, Bayda; 16, Kharramah; 17, Mayin; 18, Band-i- 
Amlr; 19, Haratj 20, Kutruh j 21, Kamin; 22, Kallar and 
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Kurad; 23, Yazdikhwast; 24, Dih Girdu ; 25, Abadah ; 26, 
Jahram ; 27, Juvaym of Abu Ahmad ; 28, Shapur ; 29, Nawbanjan ; 
30, Tir Murdan; 31, Jirrah; 32, Gunbad Mallaghan ; 33, Khisht; 
34, Kumarij ; 35, Juvaym and Khullar ; 36, Rishahr ; 37, 
Bustanak ; 38, Mahruban ; 39, Slniz ; 40, Jaunaba. 

Shabankarah. — 1, Dark an or Zarkan ; 2, Istahbanan ; 3, Nlrlz ; 
4, Khayrah ; 5, Tarum ; 6, Kurm and Rubanz. 

Kuhistan. — 1, Bajistan; 2, Junabad ; 3, Dasht-i-Biyad and 
Faris; 4, Birjand; 5, Khusf; 6, Isfad; 7, Istind ; 8, Sharakhs ; 
9, Tabas Kilaki; 10, Tabas Maslnan; 11, Darah Castle. 

Khtjbasan. — 1, Isfarayin ; 2, Bayhak or Sabzivar; 3, Biyar; 
4, Khudashah of Juvayn ; 5, Mashhad-i-Imam Rida; 6, Fushanj ; 
7, Kusuy ; 8, Khargird ; 9, Malan of Bakharz ; 10, Gunabad of 
Badghlz ; 11, Jam, and Buzjan or Piichkan ; 12,Khwaf ; 13, Salam ; 
14, Sanjan; 15, Zuzan ; 16, Abivard ; 17, Khavaran. 

Krais. — 1, Khuvar or Mahallah Bagh; 2, Samnan; 3, Ahiivan; 
4, GirdkQh ; 5, Tiruzkuh. 

Gilan. — 1, Tulim; 2, Shaft; 3, Fumin; 4, Kawtam; 5, Lahijan. 



Chapter 2. 'Irak l Ajam. 

Contents: Isfahan, 142/, and its eight districts, viz., Jay, Marbln, 
Kararij, Kahab, Burkhuwar, Khanlanjan, Barao, and Rudasht, 
with their villages, 143*; Firiizan, 143w; Ray, 143y; Tihran, 
I44r ; Varamin, 144* ; Sultaniyah, 144t> ; Kazvin, 145£ ; 
Abhar, 1462; the Districts of*Daylam and Talish, 147a; 
A van, 147* ; the Rudbar Distiict, with Castles of Alamut and 
Maymiin Diz, 147/; Zanjan, 147?; Savah, 148*; Sauj 
Bulak, Sujas, and Suhravard, 148ff; Saturik, 148p; the two 
Tarum Districts, 1490*; Sarjahan and Kuhfid or Sayin KaTah, 
149a; the Talikan District, 149/ ; Kaghadh Kunan or Khiinaj, 
149p ; Muzdakan and Saman, 149p; Tabarik, Marjamnan, 
and Andajan Districts, 149y; Pushkil Darrah, 150*; Kum, 
150/; Kashan and Fin, 150/; Ardistan and the Tafrish 
District, 150* ; Jurbadakan or Gulpaygan, 150t> ; Dalijan, 
150y; Zavarah, 151a; Farahan and Dih Sariik, 151J; Karaj, 
151*; N"atanz, 151/; Nismur, lolk ; Maravadm, 151/; 
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Vashak, 151m; Great Lur District, 151o; Idhaj, 151*7 » A ru b 
or Sus, loir; Lur«iakan, 151* ; Little Lur District, I5lt ; 
Burujird, I51u; Khurramabad and Samsa, \5\w; Saymarah, 
151a?; Hamadan, loly, and its five districts, viz., Farlvar, 
Azuiadln, Sharahin, A lam, and Sardrud, with their villages, 
I52g; Asadiibad, 152o; the districts of Maja'iu and Tamsar, 
152/; ; the District of Kharrakau, with the (northern) Avah, 
152#; Darguzln, 152* ; lludrawar, Tuvi, and Sarkan, 152i>; 
Saman, 152y ; Shabd Bahar and Fulan, 152s ; Nihavand, 
153a; Yazd, 153d; Maybud and Nayin, 153/. 

What had of old been the province of Media the Arabs 
named Al-Jibal — ' the Mountains ' — a perfectly appropriate 
name, as will be seen by a glance at the map, for the great 
mountain region separating the plains of Mesopotamia from 
the highlands of Persia. In the time of the Sal j Ok princes, 
by some misnomer, this, their capital province, came to be 
called 'Irak 'Ajami, or Persian 'Irak, a name that was 
totally unknown to the earlier Arab geographers. Hence 
in after days Al-'Iriikayn, 'The Two 'Iraks,' were taken 
to mean Media and Lower Mesopotamia, which last for 
distinction was thenceforth called Arabian 'Irak — 'Irak 
'Arabi. Originally, it is to be observed, Al-'Iriikayn had 
been a term applied to the two great cities of (Arabian) 
'Irak, namely, Kufah and Basrah ; but the Saljuks had 
affected the title of Sultan of the Two 'Iraks, which in 
consequence, as explained above, came to be applied to the 
two provinces, but as Abu-1-Fida (p. 408) writes "among 
the vulgar," and wrongfully (see also Yakut, ii, 15, and 
Lane, Dictionary, 8. v. 'Irak). The name, however, has con- 
tinued in use down to the present time. 

Further, it is to be remarked that after the Mongol settle- 
ment Persian 'Irak was greater in extent to the eastward 
than the older Arab province of Jibal, by the addition thereto 
of Yazd and its district, which formerly had been counted as 
of Fars ; on the other hand, it had been diminished in size 
by the creation of the new province of Kurdistan, which had 
been taken from its western part, and Kurdistan now divided 
Persian from Arabian 'Irak, Under the Ilkhans Persian 
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'Irak became the capital province of their empire, for it 
included the four great cities of Isfahan, Ray, Hamadau, 
and Sultan lyah, the new metropolis recently founded by 
Uljaytu. 

The eight districts of Isfahan mentioned by Hamd-Allah 
all exist at the present day (as do many of the villages 
which he also enumerates, and which are described by 
General Schindler in Eastern Persian 'Irak, pp. 120, 122). 
The city, he says, originally consisted of four wards (still 
existing in name), viz., Karran, Kushk, Jubarah, and 
Dardasht, the walls round these having been built by 
Eukn - ad - Dawlah the Buyid. In the Julbarah quarter 
(uow pronounced Gulbarah, and lying to the north-east 
of modern Isfahan, round the Maydan-i-Kuhnah or Old 
SquareJ was the Madrasah (College) and tomb of Sultan 
Muhammad the Saljuk, and here might be seen a block 
of stone weighing 10,000 man (equivalent, perhaps, to 
a little less than 32 tons weight), this being a great idol 
carried off by the Sultan from India, and set up before the 
College-gate (L. 142z<). History, however, does not record 
that this Sultan Muhammad (a son of Malik-Shah, who 
reigned from 498 to 511 a.h.) made any conquests in India, 
nor does Hamd-Allah himself allude to the fact in the 
Guzidah when treating of his reign. 

Isfahan lay on the northern or left bank of the river Zandah- 
rud, which is described as rising in the mountains of Zardah 
Kuh, the ' Yellow Mountains,' still so called from their yellow 
limestone cliffs (L. 204^). Of this region also were the 
Ashkahran mountaius, lying on the frontiers of Greater 
Lur (L. 202m). After passing the cities of Flruzan [1] l 
and Isfahan, the Zandah-rud flowed through the district of 
Eudasht, of which the chief town was Farifan [2], and 
there became lost in the great swamp of Gavkhanl. The 
river was also known as the Zayindah or Zarln-rud, and, 
according to popular belief, after sinking into the Gavkhanl 
swamp, it flowed for sixty leagues underground to Kirman, 

1 The numbers in square brackets refer to the Map. 
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when it rose again to the surface and thence attained the 
sea (L. 214r). Besides Isfahan town, the Isfahan district 
included the two great cities of Farifan and Flruzan. The 
former still exists as a village (Schindler, op. cit., p. 126) 
not far from the Gavkhani swamp. Flruzan city has 
apparently disappeared from the map, but according to 
our author it stood on the river bank in the Khanlanjan 
District, and paid revenue to the amount of 164,000 dinars 
(about £41,125). Ibn Batiitah (ii, 52), who visited the 
town, says it was six farsakhs distant from Isfahan. 

The city of Ray (linages) was ruined during the Mongol 
invasion. Mustawfi says that in the time of Ghazan Khan 
the houses were in part rebuilt, but VaramTn [3] had already 
supplanted it and become the chief town of the province. 
The Shrine of the Imara-Zadah 'Abd-al-'AzIm l was to be 
seen near Ray, as mentioned in the Itinerary (Route ix), 
and the castle which was called Tabarik lay at the foot 
of the hill of Kuh Tabarik to the north, where there are 
said to have been silver-mines (L. 205£). Of this castle, 
however, apparently no trace exists, though the Shrine of 
Shah 'Abd-al-'AzIm is still a famous place of visitation. 
Mention is made of the river Kardan-rud, which waters the 
Ray Districts, thence flowing out to the desert; and some 
other lesser streams are also named as coming down from 
the Kharrakan District; also the Jaij-rud from Damavand 
and the river Garra-rud or Kiih-rud of Sauj-Bulak (L. 216t>, z, 
and 217r, v, x, but cf. Jihdn Numd, p. 304). The great 
mountain of Damavand rose to the north of Ray, visible 
from a distance 100 leagues away, and of its many marvels 



1 Otherwise called Husayn, a son of the eighth Imam, 'Ali-ar-Rida. Tabarik 
is also the name of the Castle of Isfahan, which, according to 'All of Yazd 
(Zafar Xdmah, i, 431), was occupied hy Timur, and of which the ruins still exist. 
The foundation of Kal'ah Tabarik of" Ray is ascribed by Zahir-ad-DTn (Dora, 
Muhammedanische Quellen, i, p. 16 of the Persian text) to Manuchahr the 
Ziyarid, at the beginning of the fifth century (the eleventh a.d.), and he 
states that Tabarik means a * hillock/ being the diminutive form of Tabai\ 
signifying a * hill or mountain,' in the Tabaristan dialect. According to Yakut 
(iii, 507), Tabarik of Ray was destroyed in 588 (1192 a.d.) by Tughril II. the 
last Saljuk Sultan of 'Irak, and Yal^ut gives a long account of the siege of the 
famous castle. 
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Hamd -Allah gives a full account (L. 2032). Tihran, the 
present capital of Persia [4], was already in the time of 
Hamd-Allah a fair-sized town, though formerly, he says, 
a mere village. Both Ray and Varamin are now only 
marked by ruin -heaps lying some distance to the south 
of Tihran. 

Sultaniyah, founded by Arghun Khan, was completed by 
Uljaytu, who made it the capital of Iran ; and he was buried 
here in a magnificent sepulchre, the ruins of which still 
exist. Harad-Allah has much to say about Kazvln, his 
native town, with its dependent villages, among which were 
Dahand, Farisjin [5], Sfimghan [6], and Sagsabad [7], lying 
on the road eastward as named in Routes ix and xxvi. 
He also describes its many streams, namely, the Khar-rud, 
the Buh-rud, the Turkhan-rud, the Kazvln river, and the 
Ab-i-Kharrakan (L. 217/, q t r, s, t, v, and Jihdn Numa, 
p. 305). These streams had their sources for the most part 
in the Barchin Kuh and the Rakhid (or Rahand) mountain 
(L. 203s and 204/*). Abhar [8], on the river of the same 
name (L. 217^), had a famous castle called Haydariyah, after 
Haydar its builder, one of the Saljuk princes ; and to the 
north of Abhar on the Gllan frontier lay the Day lam and 
Talish districts, among which were the towns of Ashkur, 
Khawkan, and Khasjan (but the reading of these three last 
names is very uncertain, and they are not given by other 
writers, nor are they to be found on the map). The city of 
Avah [9], between Savah [10] and Kum, stood on its river, 
the Gavmaha-rud, which flows down from near Ham ad an 
in the west to the great dam between Savah and Avah, 
where it forms a lake (L. 217a). 

The Rudbar district, in which stood the ruins of the 
famous castles of the Assassins, lay along the course of 
the river Shah-rud, the lowest of the many affluents of 
the Safld-riid ; and the District was at some distance to the 
north of Kazvln (L. 215w). The city of Zanjan lay on the 
Zanjan river, also called the Maj-rud (L. 217e), which was 
another affluent of the Safld-rud ; and the town of Zanjan 
is said by Mustawfi to have been named Shahin by its first 
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founder, King Ardashir Babagan. The city of Savah [10], 
chiefly remarkable for its lake, which history reported had 
miraculously dried up at the birth of the prophet Muhammad, 
lay on the Muzdakan river (L. 217m) ; and a number of 
villages are named by Mustawfi in the Savah District, of 
which, however, the readings are uncertain, and they are 
not to be found on the map. Safij-Bulak, the name of the 
district round Sunkurabad [11], meaning ' the cold spring/ 
is given in some MSS. (e.g., British Museum, Add. 23,543, 
and Cambridge, Add. 2,624), but this paragraph is omitted 
in the lithographed text. Under the Mongols it was con- 
sidered as of the Siivah Province, though it had originally 
been counted as of Ray ; its villages were Kharav and 
Najmabad. 

Sujas and Suhravard [12] were before the Mongol invasion 
important towns according to Istakhri (pp. 196, 200) and 
Yakut (iii, 40, 203) ; they are now apparently not marked 
on any modern map, though Sir H. Rawlinson, writing in 
1840 (Journ. Roy. Geographical Society, x, 66), speaks of 
Sujas as a small village then existing, with Suhravard close 
to it. According to Hamd- Allah, Sujas was five leagues 
distant to the south of Sultaniyah (L. 145A), and the 
surrounding districts were called Jarud and Anjarud, 
apparently identical with Ijariid and Anguran of the 
present maps. In the hills near Sujas was the grave of 
Arghun Khan, of which a long account is given in the 
Nttzhat. The town of SatfirTk [13] lay at the western end 
of the Anjarud district, and was celebrated for its palace, 
rebuilt by Abakah Khan, and the lake which was reported 
to be bottomless. This is the well-known Takht-i-Sulayman, 
described by Sir H. Rawlinson (J.R.G.S., x, 65), who would 
identify this place as the site of the northern Ecbatana. 
The castle of Sarjahan [14] has disappeared from the map, 
but it lay five leagues to the east of Sultaniyah on the 
Tarura mountain, and Yakut (iii, 70), who had visited it, 
reports that it was one of the strongest castles of the 
district, and from its towers the city of Zanjan was plainly 
visible. 
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Sain Kal'ah [15], which still exists, 1 this being the 
Mongol name for the Kuhud village, lay south of the 
Tarum district, otherwise called the Tarumayn, * the two 
Tarums,' Upper and Lower, of which the capital formerly 
had been Flriizabad. Of Upper Tarum the chief town was 
Andar, with many dependent villages ; in Lower Tiirum the 
most important place was the Castle of Sumuan or Shamiran, 
of which Yakut (iii, 148) gives a long account. The streams 
of the Tarum districts all flowed into the river Safid-rud 
(L. 217&), and the name of this district (Tarum) is still 
marked on the map. The Talikan district, which in the time 
of Hamd-AUah lay to the south-east of Tarum, apparently 
no longer exists, and the towns of Jarud, Kuhbanah, and 
Karaj, which our author mentions, are no longer to be 
found. Kaghadh Kunan, 'the Paper Factory/ or Khunaj 
[16], was an important place, the position of which is fixed 
by the Itinerary (Route xx) as south of the river Safld-rud 
and fourteen leagues north of Zanjan, in the district known 
as the Mughullyah. Muzdakan [17], which gave its name 
to the Savah river, as already mentioned, still exists, also 
Saman [18] at the place where the river rises. The three 
villages of Tabarik, Marjamnan, and Andijan lay among the 
hills to the north of Abhar [8], but have apparently now 
disappeared, and the Pushkil Darrah district was that lying 
to the east of Kazvin and south of Talikan. 

The holy city of Kura was watered by the Gulpaygan 
river (L. 216s), and between Kum and Avah was the salt 
mountain called Kuh-Namak-Lawn, a solitary hill, the 
summit of which was said to be unattainable (L. 206#). The 
neighbouring city of Kashan (which the older geographers 
always spelt Kashan, with the dotted k) had its water from 
the Kuhrud hills, the stream flowing to the desert (L. 217m). 
Ardistan [19], to the south-east of Kashan, and the Tafrish 
districts, to the westward of Kum, still exist, and Dalijan [20] 
lies about half-way between Kashan and Gulpaygan [21], 



1 Meaning * the Castle of Sain,' possibly called after Sain, otherwise Batu 
Khan, grandson of ChanghTz Khan. 
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which latter town of old was called Jurbadakan. The 
hamlet of Zawarah [22] lies on the desert border near 
Ardistan. 

Coming to the western side of Persian 'Irak, the Farahan 
District — of which the chief town was Dih Saruk [23], 
visited recently by Mrs. Bishop {Kurdistan, i, 146) — is the 
region lying eastward of Hamadan. The chief town here 
at the present time is Sultaniibad, founded in the reign of 
Fath-'AU Shah at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
According to Harad-Allah there was a lake here, which the 
Mongols called Jaghar Nazfid (but the reading is uncertain), 
which is doubtless the present Lake of Tuala to the north of 
Sultanabad. Dawlatabad was of the Farahan villages, and 
this is still an important place lying to the east of Nihavand. 
The city of Karaj, called Karaj of Abu Dulaf, has entirely 
disappeared from the map. Its position is given in the 
Itinerary (Route vii), and from the fact that the town lay 
to the south of the Rasmand mountains, which are those 
now known under the name of Rasband, it is easy to locate 
the site. The streams from these hills watered the celebrated 
pastures called Marghzar Kitu (or Klsii) lying round the 
town; and its castle was named Farzln (L. 204/j). Returning 
once more to the eastern side of the province, near the desert 
border was Natanz [ 24], with the castles called Nlsmiir and 
Washak, with the District of Marawadin, but the reading 
of these three last names is very uncertain, and with the 
exception of Washak, which is mentioned in the Guzidah 
(see E. G. Browne, J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 25, n. 4), being also 
copied into the Jih&n Numd (p. 299), these names do not 
occur elsewhere. 

In the south-western corner of the province of Persian 
Trak was Luristan, divided between the Greater and the 
Lesser Lur districts. Idhaj, otherwise known as Mai-Amir 
[25], was the capital of Great Lur, the district which lay 
entirely to the south of the great bend of the Karun (between 
its left bank and the plain -country) ; and Great Lur for the 
most part had been counted as of Khuzistan by the Arab 
geographers. Idhaj was famous for its bridge, and its 
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whirlpool, and the city has been described by Ibn Batutah 
(ii, 29), who visited this region. The town of 'Aruj, or 
'Aruh, otherwise called Susan, or Sus [26], also lay on 
the Kiirun river, some four leagues to the north-west of 
Mai- A m Ir, and this place must not be confounded with the 
other Sus in Khuzistan to the south of Dizful. Its ruins 
have been described by Sir H. Rawlinson, and were visited 
by Sir H. Layard (see the J.R.G.S. for 1839, ix, 83 ; also 
1842, xii, 103). Lurdagan, or Lurkan [27], is found on 
the map near the affluent joining the Kiirun at its extreme 
western point. The district of Lesser Lur was the highland 
to the north of the great bend of the Karun; and in his 
Guzldah Hamd -Allah gives the following account of this 
district, which is worth quoting 1 : — 

" In the province of Lesser Lur are three rivers, namely, 
the Ab-i-Sllakhur flowing down to Dizful, the Khurrarnabad 
river which goes towards Hawlzah, and the Kazkl (?) river 
which also flows down by Dizful towards Hawlzah. And 
there are three towns that are still flourishing places, 
namely, Burujird, Khurrarnabad, and Saburkhwast. This 
last was of old an immense city, extremely populous, being 
inhabited by people from all nations, for it was the residence 
of kings : it is now, however, merely a provincial town. 
Finally, in Lesser Lur are three ruined cities named 
Kirisht (?), Burisht (?), and Saymarah." 

The importance of this passage lies in the proof here 
given that Saburkhwast is not identical with Khurrarnabad, 
as has been often supposed, since both towns existed in the 
time of Mustawfi ; and the fact is confirmed by his statement 
in the Itinerary (Route vii) that, bifurcating at Burujird 
from the Karaj high road, "the road to Saburkhwast here 
goes off to the right hand " (L. 195r). The ruins of Sabur- 
khwast [28] have not yet been identified, but they must 

1 The paragraph is given at the end of Section xi of Chapter IV, immediately 
before the Section devoted to the Mongols. It is wanting in many ALSS., but . 
occurs in the old MS. of which I made a copy in Shiraz in 1880, and also 
is found in the British Museum MSS. numbered Add. 7,630, Add. 22,693, and 
Egerton, 6 'JO. 
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be sought for some few leagues to the south of Khurranmbad 
[29]. The town of Burfijird [30] is frequently mentioned 
by Istakhrl (pp. 258, 262) and Yakut (i, 596) ; the Arab 
geographers, however, appear uot to have known of 
Khurramiibad in Lesser Lur, and Hamd- Allah is probably 
the earliest authority to mention this important town. He 
says that dates grew well both here and at Saymarah [31], 
the old capital of the Mihrajankadhak District; according 
to Tbn Rustah (p. 260) and Yakiit (iii, 443), already in the 
fourteenth century ad. a ruin. Saymarah is marked on the 
map at some distance from the western bank of the Karkhah 
river, but I am unable to identify Samsa (or Samha) and 
Diz-i-Sivah, ' the Black Castle,' which stood near it according 
to our author. Somewhere in Lesser Lur also was the 
mountain called Huwayn (or Harln) Kuh, where there were 
celebrated iron-mines (L. 2076). In regard to the three 
rivers of Lesser Lur mentioned in the Guzidah, these are 
referred to again in the Nuzhat (L. 215m, to). Silakhiir is 
the name of the plain in which Burujird stands, and its 
river is the chief source of the Ab-i-Diz ; further the Kazkl 
is apparently the affluent now known as the Ab-i-Baznoi. 
The Khurramabad river drains to the Karkhah, which 
Hamd-Allah describes as passing through the Hawlzah 
country, and this latter river now joins the Karfin below 
Ahwaz, as will be noticed in the chapter on Khuzistan. 
The Karkhah and its affluents came down from the Alvand 
mountain (L. 202p), lying southward of Haraadau ; its peaks 
were almost always covered with snow, and forty-two 
streams take their rise in this region, which, says Mustawfi, 
measures thirty leagues in circumference. 

Hamadan city, when Hamd-Allah wrote, was for the most 
part in ruin; it included five townships, Kal'ah Kabrit — 
'Sulphur Castle' — Kal 'ah Makin, Girdlakh, the Kishlak 
or 'Winter Quarters' of Shuja* - ad - Din Khiirshid, and 
Kurasht. The surrounding province comprised five other 
Districts with many villages, namely, Farlvar (or Karlwar), 
Azraadln (or Azyardlu), Sharalnn (or Sharamln), A'lam, 
with Sardrud and Barbandrud (or Barhanarud). None of 
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these names appear oil the present map (those given in 
parenthesis are from the Turkish text of the Jihan Numa, 
p. oOO) ; but Farivar was watered by the upper affluent 
of the Gavraaha or Gavmasa river (already mentioned), 
which rose in the hills of Asadabad [32] to the north-west 
of the city (L. 217tf j. 

The places called ilaja'lu and Tamsar appear to be 
unknown, but the two districts of Kharrakan (marked 
Karaghan on our maps) are those lying to the south-west 
of Kazvin, towards which and out eastward to Ray the 
Kharrakan streams took their course (L. 217*?), as already 
described. The chief town in the Kharrakan District is 
Abah [33] or Avah (not to be confounded with Avah near 
Savah, already mentioned), and there were besides forty other 
villages. The Darguzln District lies between Kharrakan and 
Hamadan, Darguzln [34] being also the name of the chief 
town of the district, and this formerly had been included in 
A'iam, one of the five Districts, as already mentioned, of 
Hamadan, which, says Hamd- Allah, by the Persians was called 
Alamar. Rudarud or Rudravar [35] was a large town, the 
ruins of which still exist at Rudilavar {MiHaioii Scientifique, 
De Morgan, ii, 136), near Tuvl and Sarkan. These ruins 
probably also represent the older town of Karaj of Hamadan, 
which, according to Yakut (ii, 832 ; iv, 251), was the capital 
of this Rudarud district, and lay seven leagues distant both 
from Hamadan and from Nihavand. Here were the five 
Districts named from the rivers Hind-rud, Sarkan- rud, 
Karzan-rud, Laml-rud, and Barazmahin respectively. 

Saman of Kharrakan, at the headwaters of the Muzdakan 
river, has already been mentioned. Shabdabahar and Fulad 
(the readings are uncertain) are districts no longer shown on 
our maps, but which probably lay near the city of Nihavand ; 
and this last, Mustawti writes, comprised three Districts, 
named Malair, Isfldhan, and Jahuk, which, however, are 
likewise not to be found on modern maps. Coming finally 
to the south-eastern corner of the province of Persian 'Irak, 
Hamd-Allah notices the cities of Yazd, Maybud [36], and 
Kay In [37 J, which, as he rightly remarks, were formerly 
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counted as belonging to Istakhr (Pereepolia), and hence 
were of the province of Furs. 



Chapter 3. Adharhayjdn. 

Contents: Tabriz, 153/;, and its seven districts, viz., Mihran-rud, 
Sard-rud, Savll-rud, Arunak, Rudkab, Khanuiu -rud, and 
Bidustan, 155*; Awjan, 155t>; Tasuj or Taruj, 156a ; Ardabll, 
156<? ; Khalkhal and Firuzabad, 156£ ; Darmaraz, 156*. 
The Sliahrud district, \56t; the Pishkin district, 156w; Unar 
and Arjak, 157a ; Ahar, I51d; Takallafah and Jiyar, 157/; 
Daravard, 157/?; Kal'ah Kahran, 157/'; Kalantar, 157£ ; 
Kilan-Fadlun, 157w; Murdau Na'Im, 157»; Naw-Diz, 157o; 
Maft, 157*; Khuvl or Khoi, 157£ ; Salinas, 157a:; Umilyah, 
158i ; Ushnuyah, 158y ; Sarav, 158X* ; Miyanij and the 
Garm-rud, 158»; Maraghah, 158 £ ; Pasava, \5&x; Dih 
Khwarkan, 1582 ; Laylan, 159fl ; Marand, \59c ; Dizmar, 
159 A; Zanjiyan, 159/; Riwaz, 159m; Karkar, 159»; 
Nakhchivan, 159o; Akhban and XJrdubad, 159r. 



Hamd-Allah notes that the capital of Adharbayjan under 
the earlier Mongols had been liaraghah, but this pre- 
eminence had in his day been transferred to Tabriz. 1 
A very full account is next given of Tabriz, beginning 
with its early history, and how it had recently been rebuilt 
and enlarged by Ghazan Khan. Details follow of the 
new walls, with the ten city gates, also of the outer suburb 
and wall, with its six gates. Tabriz, according to Hamd- 
Allah, was the largest city in Persia ; it was watered by the 
river Mihran-rud, which rose in the Sahand mountain lying 
to the south, and round the city lay the seven districts 
(given above) called for the most part after the various 
streams which irrigate their lands (the reading of these 



1 The Arab geographers generally give Ardabil as the capital city ; and this 
became also the capital of Persia under the earlier Sat'avl kings, uutil Shah 
'Abbas removed his court to Isfahan. 
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names, however, is in many cases very uncertain). The 
Mihran-rud, which ran through the suburbs of Tabriz, and 
the Sard-rfid to the south-west, which also came down from 
Mount Sahand, both joined the Sarav-rud at a short distance 
to the north of the city ; and this latter river, which rose in 
the great mountain district called Sablan-kfih to the north- 
east of Tabriz, flowed out into the Urmlyah Lake, some 
forty miles away to the westward of the city. The mountains 
of Sahand and Sablan, as also these various streams, are all 
carefully described by Hamd-Allah in Appendices II and IV 
(L. 204/r, 205A, 217c, 218e,j). 

The Urmlyah Lake appears to have been known to 
Hamd-Allah under the name of the Lake of Khanjast, 1 
but the origin of the name is nowhere explained. He also 
frequently refers to it as the Salt Lake (Darya-i-Shur), or as 
the Lake of Taruj or TasGj, from the name of the town near 
its northern shore ; and he writes that in an island of the 
lake the Mongol Princes had their burial-place under a great 
hill (L. 226/'). The town of Awjiln, or Ulan [1], which 
Ghazan Khan had rebuilt, lies to the east of Tabriz, and 
its river, which rises in Mount Sahand, joins the Sarav- 
rud (L. 218#). Taruj [2] or TasGj, 2 which sometimes gave 
its name to the Urmlyah Lake, lay close to its northern 
shore, and to the west of Tabriz. 

Ardabll lay at the foot of Mount Sablan, on the river 
Andarab, also called the Ardabll river ; this, after passing 
the Bridge of 'All- Shah, became an affluent of the Ahar 



1 The MSS. vary greatly as to the spelling of the name ; Janjast, Janjish, 
JChnjant, and Hanjast appear with other variants. The mediaeval Arab 
geographers knew of the lake also under various names : thus Mas'udi (i, 98) 
and Ibn Hawkal (p. 247) call it the Lake of Kabiidhan, Istakhri (p. 181) writes 
of the Buhavrab-ash-Sharat, and in Mukaddasi (p. 380) it is called merely 
the Lake of tJrmiyah. Abu-1-Fida (p. 42) knows it as the Lake of Tila ; and 
according to Hafiz Abru (MSS., folio 27a) the island in the middle of the lake 
(now the Shalri peninsula, which only becomes an island at flood-water: see 
It. T. Giinther. Geographical Journal for 1899, p. 516) was crowned by the 
castle known as Kal'ah Tila, s»id to have been built by Hulugii Khau. He had 
stored his treasures here, and alter his death his tomo was made in this castle, 
which henceforth was called Gur-Kal'ah, or * Tomb -Castle ' 

2 Both spellings are given in the MSS. and occur on the present maps. In 
the map to the paper referred to in the previous note, Mr. Gunther gives the 
name as Turseh. 
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river, which last flowed into the Aras (L. 2l~w). Above 
Ardabll, on the slopes of Mount Sablan, stood the Castles 
of Diz Rahman and Diz Riiyin (or RilbTn) with some others 
(L. 204w). Khalkkal is still the name of the District at the 
foot of Mount JSablan ; in the time of Mustawfi it was also 
the name of its chief town [3], but this has apparently 
disappeared. The town, according to Yakiit (i, 198) and 
the Itinerary, was two days' march from Ardabll. In 
former times Flriizabad had been the capital of the Khalkhal 
District, and Mustawfi mentions a number of the neigh- 
bouring villages (Amidah, Khamidah-Bll, Sanjad-rud, and 
Zanjllabad), but none of these unfortunately are now to be 
found on the map. Darmaraz, with the villages of Kill, 
Jamku, and Zahar, was of this neighbourhood. Shilhrud 
was the District on the stream called the Ab-Shal, an affluent 
of the Safld-rud (L. 218//). Of this district the chief places 
were Shai [4] and Kulfir (which still exist), and adjacent 
lay the Talish (or Tawalish) District of 'Irak 'Ajaml. 
Plshkin (which in the present maps is written Mishkln) 
is the name of the District of which Ahar [5] was the chief 
town ; the town of Plshkin also existed, and formerly was 
known as Varavi, lying one march from Ahar. A number 
of other places were of this district, among them Takallafah, 
TJnar, which with Varavi is described by Yakut (i, 367 ; 
iv, 918), also Arjak, Jiyar, and Kalantar, this last being 
at the foot of the hill called Siyah Kuh, ' the black 
mountain ' (L. 205A-). Most of the other places in Plshkin 
here mentioned must have stood on the southern slopes of 
the Sablan mountain (L. 204w), though only the last named, 
Kalantar, now appears on the map, Ibn Plshkin being the 
family name of the Amir of the Province. 

The city of Ahar [5] lay on the river of the same name 
(the Ahar-rud). This flowed down from the Pass of 
Armlnan, which the Mongols called Gulchah Nil (Blue 
Lake), and after taking up the Ardabll river' discharged 
into the Aras (L. 217// ; see also Route xxiii). To the north 
of Ahar was the mountain called Sarahand (L. 205^), and 
in the neighbourhood at the foot of Mount JSablan stood the 
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following places, namely, Daravard, where the Mongols had 
their winter quarters, the Castle of Kahran, Kilan-Fadlun, 
and Maft (some MSS. have Yaft, and Baft is printed in the 
Jihan Numa, p. 385). Murdan Na'Ira apparently lay to the 
northward of Ahar, on the Aras river. The castle of Naw- 
Diz (surrounded by the towns of Hiil, Bui, Hinduvan, and 
Buluk-Injii) stood on the upper waters of the Ahar river 
and is described by Yakut (iv, 822). The city of Khuvi [6], 
or Khoi, stands on an affluent of the Aras which rose in the 
mountains to the north of Salinas [7]. This latter city, 
as well as Urmlyah [8], which now gives its name to the 
Lake, and TTshnfiyah [9], all lie at some distance to the 
westward from the shore, standing on streams that flow into 
the Lake. The town of Sarav [10], otherwise written. Sara t 
or Sarilb, lies under Sablan Kuh in the midst of four 
Districts, these are named by Mustawfi Warzand, Darand, 
Baraghiish, and Sukhlr ; its stream has already been 
mentioned as the most important of the rivers flowing 
through Tabriz. 

Miyanah or Miyanij [11], formerly a large town, but 
when our author wrote a mere village, stands in the Garm- 
rfid or * Hot River ' district. At some distance above the 
town the river Garm-rud, which rises in the mountains 
south of Sarav, joins the left bank of the Miyanij river, 
and this last below the town further receives the water 
of the Hasht-rud — ' Eight Streams ' — on its right bank, 
which, before flowing in, passed under a great bridge of 
thirty-two arches, and had its source in the hills to the 
eastward of Maraghah (L. 218/?, n, q; also Jihan Numd, 
p. b*88). The Miyanij river itself came down from the 
west, rising in the country south of Ujan ; after receiving 
the streams of its two affluents, it turned northward at 
no great distance from the town of Miyanij, and poured 
its water into the Safld-rud, which from this point, and 
down a considerable length of its lower course, formed the 
boundary between the provinces of Adharbayjan and Persian 
'Inlk. The Safid-rud — ' White River 1 — which Mustawfi 
says the Turks called Hillan Mulan (evidently a corruption 
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of the ^ronsrol words Ulan J/omi), meaning ' Red River,' l 
had its head-watera in the Kurdistan province in the Jibal 
Panj Angusht, called in Turkish Besh-parmak, both names 
signifying the 'Five-finger-mountain.' Flowing northward, 
the Safld - rud first received the Zanjan river (already 
mentioned in Chapter 2) on its right bank, then the 
Miyanij rivers on its left bank, and, next turning west- 
ward, received also on its left bank the united streams of 
the Sanjldah and Gadiv-rud (given in the Jihan Numd, 
p. 388, as Sanjad and Kadpu) coming down from the hills 
to the south of Ardabll (L. 218/*), the position of which river 
is fixed by the Itinerary (Route xx). Below this, and also 
on the left bank, there flowed in the Shal river 2 from the 
Shahrud District, already spoken of in a previous paragraph. 
After passing through the Talish district, the Satld-rud 
was next joined on its right bank by the Tarum river, 
and then by the river Shah-riid of the Country of the 
Assassins, both of which streams have already been 
mentioned in Chapter 2, and finally in Kawtam of the 
Gilan Province the Safid-rud flowed out to the Caspian 
(L. 215c). 

Maraghah, one of the former capitals of the province of 
Adharbayjan, stood on the river Saf'I-rud, which, rising in 
Mount Sahand, flowed out directly, or indirectly by over- 
flowing into the bed of the Jaghtu-rud, into the TJrmlyah 
Lake (L. 218^). The city of Maraghah was famous for the 
Observatory built by the order of Hulagu Khan for Nasir-ad- 
Dln of Tus, the astronomer, but in the time of Hamd- Allah 
this building was already in ruins. 3 The districts of 
Maraghah are given as Sarajun, Niyajun, Dazakh - rud, 
Gavdul, Hasht-rud, Bihistan, Anguran, and Kul TJzan 



1 Part of its course is now known as the Kizil Uzen, which in Turkish has the 
same meaning. For the Mongol words see 3longolisch-I)eutsch Worterbuch. by 
J. J. Schmidt, pp. 52b and 223*. From this and other passages, it is clear that 
Mustawti uses Mughal (Mongol) and Turk indifferently. 

2 This stream is now called the Shahrud, like the great right bank affluent 
from the mountains north of Kazvin, with which it must not be confounded. 

: » These are described by General Schiudler in the Berliu ZeiUchrift fur 
Erdkunde, 188o, p. 33S, and a plan is there given. 
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but the spellings are uncertain. Basawa [12] or Pasava 
will be found on the map to the south-east of Ushnuyah, 
and Dih Khwarkan [13], on a stream from Mount Sahand, 
lies near the eastern shore of Lake Urmiyah. Laylan 
[14] — the MSS. generally spell the name Naylan — is on 
the Jaghtfi river, which, side by side with the river Taghtfi, 
both rising in the Kurdistan hills, flows into the lake from 
the south. At periods of high flood the waters of the 
rivers SafI, Taghtu, and Jaghtfi all mingle together in 
the swamp formed at the south - western corner of the 
UrmTyah Lake (L. 218ft, p). 

The town of Maraud [15] lies to the north of the lake, 
and its river, which is also called the Zulu, is a tributary 
of the Khoi (or Khuvl) river, which flows to the Aras 
(L. 218/). To the northward of Marand lay the castle of 
Dizmar, on a tributary of the Aras, which Yakut (ii, 573) 
has also described. Zanjiyan or Zangiyan [16] stood near 
the bridge over the Aras called Pul-i-Khuda Afarln, and 
this was counted as of the Murdan Nairn district mentioned 
above. In this neighbourhood also appears to have been 
the town of Rlvaz — some MSS. give Zathiir and Dlvaz, 
with Zanuz in the Jihan Nwnd (p. 387). Karkar [17] is 
mentioned by Yakut (iv, 262), and is possibly identical 
with the fortress named Hisar Kami (from a mistake of 
the copyist) by 'All of Yazd ; it stood close to the great 
bridge over the Aras, built by Diya-al-Mulk, son of Malik- 
Shah's Wazlr, the celebrated Nizam-al-Mulk. 'All of Yazd 
describes this bridge at some length (Zafar Ndmah, i, 399), 
and it crossed the Aras on the direct road from Nakhchivan 
to Marand. 

Nakhchivan [18], which the Arab geographers called 
Nashawa, lies to the north of the Aras, and four leagues from 
the city was the snow-clad mountain of Mast-Kuh (L. 206r). 
The fortress of Alanjlk, according to Saint Martin {Mtmoire 
sur V Armenie, i, 146), was called Erenjag in Armenian, and 
lay a short distance to the east of Nakhchivan. Mustawfi 
also speaks of Shurmarl, Naghaz, and Faghan as fortresses 
of the Nakhchivan District ; and probably likewise of this 
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neighbourhood was Akhbiin (or Ajnan), known as the 
Ear-khanah or ' Workshop,' on account of the works at 
the neighbouring copper-mine. TTrdubad [19] stands on 
the Aras, at the junction of a stream from the north, which 
Mustawti says rises in Mount Kiviln (or Kiban), and on 
this same river higher up lay Azad, the last town mentioned 
in this chapter. 



Chapter 4. Murjhdn and Arriln. 

Contents : Bajarviin, 159s; Barzantl, 160/; Pilvar, 160/; 
Mahmudalnul and Hamshuhrah, 160/;; Baylakiin, 160n; 
Guujah, 160/?; BaruVah, 160*; Hirak, 160i\ 

Mughan or Mfikan is still the name of the Steppe country- 
lying south of the lower course of the Aras river. Hamd- 
Allah states that this district stretched from the right bank 
of the river southward to the pass of Sang-bar-Sang — 
* Stone upon Stone ' — in the hills above Plshkin, and that 
from the plain the mountain of Sablan Kuh was everywhere 
visible. As of this province he also mentions (L. 206/r) 
the region called Gulistan Kuh — * Rose-garden mountain ' — 
noted for its flowers, and here the Mulahid sect or Assassins 
had their famous paradise. Bajarvan had of old been the 
capital of Mughan, but in the time of Mustawfi was fallen to 
ruin and become a mere village. It is no longer found on the 
map, but its position is given in the Itinerary (Routes xx 
and xxiii) as lying four leagues north of Barzand [1], which 
still exists, and which was a notable town as early as the 
days of the Caliph Mu'tasim, son of Harun - ar - Rashld. 
Pilvar [2] or Pllsuviir (not marked on any map) stood on 
the stream coining from Bajarvan, and was eight leagues 
distant from the latter town. It is said to have been named 
after an Amir of the Buy ids. Mahmudabiid [3] in the 
plain of Giivbarl, near the Caspian, according to the 
Itinerary (Route xxi) was twelve leagues beyond Pilvar. 
Hamshahrah lay two leagues distant from the sea-shore ; it 
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was also called Bu-Shahrah or Abar-Shahr, according to the 
Ji/idu Numd (p. 393), but it is impossible now to fix exactly 
the position of auy of these places, which appear to have 
completely disappeared from the modern maps. 

The territory of Arran, which the Arab geographers 
always spell Al-Ran (pronounced Ar-Ran), as though it 
were an Arabic name, is the triangle of land included 
between the rivers Aras and Kur — the Araxes and Cyrus. 
The Aras is described (L. 213&) as rising in the Kalikala 
mountains near Arzan-ar-Riim (now Erzerura), whence it 
flows through Armenia and along the southern border of 
Arran to its junction with the Kur, having been previously 
joined from the south, or right bank, by the Kilra Sii, the 
name, apparently, of the lower course of united streams which 
flow down from Ardabli and Ahar described in Chapter 3. 
The river Kur (L. 215//) also rose in the Kalikala mountains, 
and passing through Gurjistan came to the city of Tiflls. 
Below this town it formed the northern frontier of Arran, 
and Hamd- Allah states that here a branch went off to the 
Lake of Sharakiir, though what sheet of water is thus 
indicated is not very clear. Thence the main stream of the 
Kur passed on down to its junction with the Aras, the 
combined streams flowing out to the Caspian after passing 
through the Gushtasfi country. 

The capital of Arran was Baylakan, at the close of the 
fourteenth century a.d. frequently mentioned by 'All of Tazd 
in his account of the conquests of Tiraur. During his siege 
the city was partially destroyed, but was rebuilt in 1403 a.d. 
by command of Timur, and a canal dug, six farsakhs long, 
bringing to it the waters of the Aras river (Zafar Ndmah, 
ii, 543, 545). Though apparently all traces of the town 
have disappeared, its approximate position is fixed by the 
Arab Itineraries of Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 122), Kudamah 
(p. 213), and Ibn Hawkal (p. 251). According to these 
Baylakan lay fourteen leagues south of Bardhii'ah, and 
seven or nine leagues north of the Aras bank, on the road 
coming up from Barzand. In Armenian it was known 
as Phaidagaran (Saint Martin, Memoire sur VArmenie, 
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i, 154). Bardha'ah [4], a town that still exists, the 
name being more often written BaraV, stood on the river 
Tartur, a right bank affluent of the Kur ; and Ganjah to 
the north-west is now more generally known as Elizabetpol, 
its Russian name. Sirak, or Hirak, was the name of the 
summer pastures above Barda', but it is not now found 
marked on our maps, and in the Jih&n Numa (p. 392) the 
name is printed Tark. 



Chapter 5. Shir van. 

Contents: Bakuvah, 159* and 16 U; Sharaakhi, 161 a; Kabalnh, 
\6\c; FiruzabiUl or FlrQzkulmd, I6\d ; the Gushtasfl 
District, 161*. 

The province of Shlrviin lay to the north of the Kur 
river, and extended to the foot of that part of the Caucasus 
range known to Moslem geographers as Darband-i-Bab- 
al-Abwab — ' the Barrier of the Gate of Gates.' Bakuvah, 
or Baku, was its port on the Caspian, and Shamakhl inland 
— now called Shemakha— was the capital city, famous, as 
Mustawfi relates, from the legendary Rock of Moses and the 
Fountain of Life, both of which were said to have existed 
here. Kabalah stood near the mountains; its position 
is unknown, but from its mention by 'All of Yazd (i, 406) 
when describing the campaigns of Timur in Georgia, it 
must have stood very near the river Kur, and the Kabalah 
mountain is also mentioned by Mustawfi (L. 206d). Firuzabad, 
or Firiiz-kubad, both names being given by Yakut (iii, 928, 
929), was a town standing in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian, though its position cannot be more exactly fixed. 
The Gushtasfi province, said to have been so named after 
Gushtasf, one of the ancient Persian kings, formed part of 
Shlrvan, and lay along the shore of the Caspian above the 
mouth of the Aras river. 
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Chapter 6. Gurjistan and Abkhds. 

Contents: Alan, 16U; AnI, 16l//»; Tiflls, 161w; Khunan, 161^ ; 

Kars, 161^. 

In the district of Abkhasia Alan is given by Mustawfi 
as the name of a town lying- under the Alburz Mountains 
on an affluent of the Kur. AnI was the ancient capital of 
Georgia, the ruins of which still remain ; but Tiflls had 
become the chief city of the province already in the time of 
Harad-Allah. Khuniln (reading uncertain, Janan, Khaban, 
and Habiin, all being given in the MSS.) was the name 
of a castle on the ArnTn frontier. According to MukaddasJ 
(p. 382) and other Arab geographers this town lay half- 
way between Shamkur and Tiflls, being three marches from 
either place. Kars, to the south-west of Tiflls, was already 
a town with a strong fortress when Hamd- Allah wrote. 



Chapter 7. Rum. 

Contents: Sivas, 161y; Abulustan and Ankurah, 162a; Arzanjan, 
1623; Arzan-ar-Rum, 162*; Arak, 162;'; Aksik, 162/; Ak 
Saray, 162/; Ak Shahr, 162»; Amasiyah, 162o; Antakiyah 
andAwmk, 162^; Baburt, 162*; ZufarlQ and ZQbarki, 162*; 
Dhulu, 162w; Kharbirt, 162*; Shahrah, 162w; Samsun, 
162w; Shimshat, 162*; 'AniQriyah, 162s; Kallkala, 1633; 
Kara Hisar, 163*; Kastamuniyah, 163.?; Kumanat, 163^; 
KGniyah, 163/; Kaysariyah, 163*; Kat, 163v; Kamakh, 
163m; ; Gul, Kir, aud Bakij, 163a?; Laluah, 163y; Malatiyah, 
163*; Nigdah and Niksar, 164*; Htishyar, 164rf; Yalkan 
Bazar, 164/; Zamandu, 164y; Kirshahr, 164A; Kaduk and 
Tamaraghach, 164;'; Ziyarat hazar, 164*; Agridur and 
Kawak, 164/; Kush Hisar and Sivri Hisar, 164/;*; Kuluniyah, 
Gustaki, and Malankubiyah, 164/*. 

The kingdom of Rum, Asia Minor, was at the time when 
Mustawfi wrote divided among the dynasties of the Ten 
Amirs, who had succeeded to the inheritance of the Saljuks 
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In these parts, and their history has been fully discussed 
by Professor Lane - Poole in the pages of this Journal 
(1882, p. 773). Unfortunately, the Arab geographers afford 
us but little information about Asia Minor, which, during 
the earlier centuries of the Abbasids, had of course formed 
part of the Byzantine empire, and which only came within the 
boundaries of Islam when occupied (470 a.h.) by the Saljuks 
of Hum in the latter part of the eleventh century a.d. The 
next two centuries (the sixth and seventh of the Hi j rah) 
were the period of magnificence for these Saljuks in Asia 
Minor, after which their power rapidly waned before the 
rising glory of the Ottoman Turks, whose Sultan, 'Orkhan, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century a.d. had established 
his capital at Brusa, had organized the famous corps of the 
Janisaries, and, after taking Nicoraedia in 1327 and Nicsea 
in 1330, was threatening the Hellespont. 

This was the state of affairs when Mustawfi wrote, and 
which is described by his contemporary Ibn Batutah, who 
travelled over the length and the breadth of Asia Minor 
during the year 733 (1333 a.d.). The description of Asia 
Minor given by Mustawfi, however, evidently dates from an 
earlier period, and gives an account of the country as it was 
under the Saljuks ; he knows nothing of the later conquests 
of the Turks, and the most western town, apparently, that 
he mentions is Gul Hisar, 120 miles south-west of Antaklyah. 
More than one-half of the places mentioned in this chapter 
of the Nuzhat can easily be identified on the modern map ; 
but unfortunately, among some fifty place-names, I am 
unable to fix either the position or the true reading for 
nearly a score of towns, and neither Ibn Batutah nor Hajji 
Khalfah are of much aid in the matter. 

The Jihdn Numd of the latter author quotes little of the 
Nuzhat in the chapters devoted to Asia Minor, and the Jihdn 
Numd describes the country as it existed in the days when 
Hajji Khalfah wrote, namely, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a.d., when all Asia Minor had for nearly 
three centuries formed an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Further, the information which Mustawfi gives 
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about the towns that he names is very meagre, and the 
alphabetical order, in which for the most part these names 
are arranged, unfortunately foils to give the clue which 
we should have were the towns mentioned accordiug to the 
various districts, or province by province. 

The chief city of the Kingdom of Rum was Slvas 
(Sebasteia), which had been rebuilt by 'Alu-ad-Dlu Kay- 
Kubad the Saljuk. Its wool was famous and was largely 
exported. Abulustiin is now known as Al-Bustan, aud is 
the mediaeval Arabissus. Ankurah (written with the dotted 
k and short vowel) is Angora ; but the name, as Yakut 
(i, 390) states, is more generally written Anguriyah (with 
g or k, and long vowels), under which form it frequently 
occurs in the Zafar Nuniah of 'All of Yazd (ii, 417 and 
elsewhere). Arzanjan on the upper Euphrates and Arzan- 
ar-Riim (Erzerum) need no comment, beiug well known. 
Arak also lay near the Euphrates, but it is not apparently 
marked on the map ; neither is Akslk to be found, but the 
readings in both cases are doubtful. Ak Saray — 'White 
Palace ' — is some distance to the south-west of the Tatta 
Lake; it was built by 'Izz-ad-Dln Kilij-Arslan the Saljuk 
in 566 (1171 a.d.). 

There were two places called Ak Shahr — ' White Town ' 
— one lying seven leagues north-west of Arzanjan ; the 
other a town three marches to the north-west of Kuniyah, 
and both are marked on our maps. Amasiyah (Amaseia 
on the Halys) and Antaklyah (Antiocheia) still exist. 
Awnik or Avanik is given by Yakut (i, 408), and 'All 
of Yazd (i, 691) mentions it as having been stormed and 
captured by Timur ; it being a castle in the mountains eight 
leagues distant from Arzan-ar-Rum. Mustawfi adds that 
the town at the foot of the castle was called Abaskhur; 
and according to Saint Martin (Me moire, i, 109) Avanik is 
the place now called in Turkish Javan JLal'ah, which lies 
to the north of the Aras between Hasan Kal'ah on the west 
and Majankird on the east. Babirt lies to the north of 
Arzanjan, but I am unable to identify Zufarlu, Zubarki, 
Dhulu (or Zulu), and Shahrah, which last is reported tc have 
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stood on the coast of the Black Sea ; the spelling, however, 
of the first three names is very doubtful, and apparently 
none of them occur in the pages of the Jihdn Numd, 
or in any of the earlier geographers. Kharbirt, or 
Kharput, is near the junction of the eastern Euphrates 
or river Arsanas, on which stream, but higher up, lay 
Shimshat (see I.S. 57). Samsun was already a celebrated 
port for shipping on the Black Sea ; 'Amuriyah (Amorium) 
still exists (Mustawfi, apparently by some error, states that 
the name was then pronounced Ankiirlyah, which, as already 
noted, is Angora). Kallkala was a city in the country 
of this name, near the Armenian frontier (see I.S. 64), 
which has generally been identified with the Byzantine city 
of Theodosiopolis on the upper Euphrates, otherwise called 
Karin. 

Kara Hisar — 'Black Fort' — was the name of diverse 
castles, four of which were especially celebrated. One 
(apparently not marked in our maps) was on the mountains 
near Kaysarlyah; another was of the district of Kuniyah 
(probably the Kara Hisar lying south-west of 'Amuriyah) ; 
a third castle of this name stood near Nikdah, while the 
fourth Kara Hisar is that lying a short distance north-east 
of Ak Shahr and belonging to the Arzanjan district. 
Kastamuniyah lies some distance west from Samsun ; and 
Kumanat is one of the many towns called Comana by the 
Greeks. Kuniyah is the older Iconium ; here the castle 
had been built by Sultan Kilij Arslan of cut stone, and in 
like material great city walls were erected by 'Ala-ad- Din 
Kay-Kubad the Saljuk ; Kuniyah further was celebrated for 
the tomb of the Sufi saint and poet Jalal-ad-Din Ruinl. 

Kaysariyah (Caesareia Mazaka) still exists, but Kat (or 
Kab) is apparently not to be found on our maps. Kamakh (or 
Kamkh) on the Euphrates is well known (I.S. 48), -and Gul is 
probably Gul Hisar to the south-west of Antakiyah, which 
was visited by Ibn Batutah (ii, 269), but the double town 
called Kir and Baklj I am unable to identify. Luluah is 
in the Cilician passes north-west of Tarsus, and Nikdah (or 
Nigdah) lies to the north of it. Malatiyah is Melitene near 
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the Euphrates (I.S. 48), and Niksar stands a short distance 
south-east of Samsun and Arnasiyah. 

Hushyar (which is not mentioned in the Jihan Numa) is 
said to have been the Castle of Karaman, better known as 
Larandah, the capital of the Karaman province on the 
borders of Little Armenia. Yalkan Bazar (not marked 
on our maps) was a town between Kuniyah and Ak Shahr, 
celebrated for its hot springs; and Klr-Shahr, frequently 
mentioned by 'All of Yazd (ii, 418 and elsewhere), stands 
half-way between Ankurah and Kaysariyah. Zamandu, 
Kadilk (or Kadul), and Tamar Aghach (or Tur Aghach) 
I am unable to identify, and the names do not occur in the 
Jihan Numa, Ziyarat Bazar is possibly the town of Ziyarat 
to the south of Kharput. Agrldur is the town at the 
southern end of the lake of this name ; it is mentioned by 
Ibn Batutah (ii, 266), also by 'All of Yazd (ii, 485). Kavak 
probably is the place of this name lying a short distance to 
the west of Slvas. Sivri Hisar is the well-known city, north 
of 'Amuriyah, to which, according to 'All of Yazd (ii, 448), 
Timur marched in six stages from Angora. Neither 
Kuluniyah (Colonia) nor Kastaki occurs in the Jihan Numa, 
nor is either apparently to be found on the map, for both 
are said by Mustawfi to lie on the shore of the Black Sea. 1 
Kush Hisar, however, exists, standing to the south of 
Kastamuniyah, and Malankubiyah, which is referred to by 
Yakut (iv, 635), lies east of Kuniyah, and is the ancient 
Malacopeia. 



1 Kuluniyah of the Arab geographers is generally identified with Colonia, 
founded by Pompey as described Dy Procopius, which the Armenians caU 
Aghovendzor, or Goghonia, and which lies about 60 miles north-west of Kaml^l?. 
See Saint Martin, Me'moire sur I'Armenie, i, 189. 
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Chapter 8. Armenia. 

Contents: Akhlat, 164*; Abtilt (or Abtuk) and Arjlsh, 164v 
Arrauk, 16-Lr; Alatak, 164y; Burklri, 164z; Bavin, I65i 
Kharadln, 165<?; Khushab, Jaramrast, and Lukiyamat, \65d 
Hangamabad, 165*; Salam and *Ayn, 165/; Kabud and 
Maliizgird, 165y; Van and Vastan, 165/'; Valashgird, 165w. 

The Arab geographers unfortunately afford us but meagre 
accounts of Armenia, and though 'All of Yazd in his 
description of the campaigns of Timur enables us to identify 
some of the outstanding names, Hajji Khalfah in the Jihdn 
Numa proves of little service. Hence, out of the list, as given 
above, it has been only possible to identify a third of the 
places named. 

Hamd-Allah remarks that this country is divided into 
Greater and Lesser Armenia ; but that with Lesser Armenia 
(otherwise Cilicia), of which the capital was Sis, he does not 
deal in detail, for this formed no part of Iran. The great 
lake which is the central feature of the country, now called 
Lake Van, Hamd-Allah describes (L. 226;') under the 
name of the Arjlsh or Akhlat Lake, from what were then 
the two chief towns on its borders. It was celebrated for 
the fish called Tirrikh, with which its waters, that were salt, 
abounded. Our author also speaks of the modern Gukchah 
Lake under the name of Buhayrah Gukchah Tangiz, meaning 
in Turkish 'the Blue Lake' (L. 226*). It lay on the 
Adharbayjan frontier of Armenia, and its waters were 
sweet and good for drinking ; the Gukchah Tangiz is also 
frequently mentioned by 'All of Yazd (Za/ar N&mah, i, 414, 
415 ; ii, 378). 

The town of Akhlat, at the north-west corner of the Van 
Lake, was then the capital of Armenia and produced revenue 
to the amount of 50,500 dinars (about £12,500), and above 
Akhlat to the eastward rose the great mountain of Kuh Slban, 
now called Slpan Dagh (L. 205/). Neither Abtut, ' a fine 
town/ nor Armuk is apparently marked on the map ; but 
Arjlsh is still found at the north-west end of the lake. Alatak 
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is described as a good pasture- ground, where Arghun Khan 
had built himself a Saray or palace for his summer quarters ; 
it is the mountainous region now known as Ala Dagh to 
the north and north-east of the lake, and is frequently 
mentioned by 'All of Yazd (I.S. 417, 421, 685) ; further, 
Timur kept his standing camp here during the Georgian 
campaigns. In the neighbourhood is the town of Band- 
Mahl (Fish Dam), one stage to the eastward of Arjish (see 
Route xx v) on the Arjish bay of Lake Van. Khushab lies 
at some distance to the south-east of the Van Lake. 

The places named Bay an (or Nabar), Kharadin (Kharavin 
or Jazavln), Jarmarast (Jarvarib or Harsarbat), Luki- 
yaraat (Tumanat), Hangamabad, Salam (Shalam), 'Ayn, and 
Kabud, are none of them to be found in Yakut, though 
many of these names are copied into the Jihdn Nnmd 
(p. 418) without comment ; they have apparently also 
disappeared from the map, and the readings are in most 
cases uncertain. Malazjird lies on the upper course of the 
western Euphrates, due north of Lake Van : the city of Van 
itself is near the eastern end of the lake, and Vastan lies 
on its southern shore. The exact position of Valashgird is 
doubtful; but Yakut (iv, 939) mentions a town of this 
name as situated near Akhlat, though none is now shown 
on the map. 



Chapter 9. Jazirah or Upper Mesopotamia. 

Contents: Mosul, 166>; Irbil, 165*; Arzan and Amid, 1652; 
Basaydah and Batarnuh, \65v; Bartalla, 165w; Jasar, 165a:; 
Bawazij and Jazirah Ibn 'Omar, 165y ; Hani and Si wan, 
165a; Harran, 166a; Hisn Kayfa and Khabur, 166*; Ras-al- 
'Ayn, 166/; Rakkah, 166y; Ruha and Sa'ird, 166o; Sanjar, 
166>; Suk-ath-Thamanin, 166^; 'Akar, 166w; 'Imadiyah, 
166u> ; Karklsiya, 166a:; Karmalis and Mardin, 166y; Mush, 
1 67c; Mayafarikayn, 167*; Nasibin, 167/; NlnavT, 167/. 

The upper part of Mesopotamia is known either as Jazirah, 
' the Island/ or else as Diyar - Bakr and Diyar - Rabl'ah, 
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meaning the Lands of Bakr and Rabi'ah, the two Arab tribes 
which had settled in these parts before the Moslem conquest. 
Diyar-Rabi'ah is the south-eastern half of the province, with 
Mosul for capital; Diyar-Bakr being the north-western 
part, with Amid for its chief town. Mosul on the Tigris 
was the largest city of the Jazfrah province ; but Irbil 
(Arbela), to the eastward, standing half-way between the 
banks of the two Zabs, was a place of great importance. 
The Upper or Greater Zab rose in the mountains of Armenia 
and flowed down to join the Tigris at Hadlthah l ; while 
the Lower or Lesser Zab, called also Majnun, 'the mad 
river/ because of its swift current, rising also in Armenia 
joined the Tigris at the hill of Sinn (L. 214/). In many 
of the MSS. 2 Arzau or Arzanah is next described, an 
important town standing on a left bank affluent of the 
Tigris, and its ruins still exist. 

Amid is the chief place of Diyar-Bakr (and the town is 
often called by the name of the province) ; it stands on the 
Tigris to the westward and higher up than the inflow of 
the Arzan river. The towns of Basaydah and Batarnuh 
I am unable to identify 8 (the latter name being variously 
given in the MSS. as Bazarnukh, Batahbuj, etc.), but from 
its position in the alphabetical order, the first syllable is 
apparently Ba — the Syriac form of Bayt or Beth — so 
common in the place-names of this region. Bartalla is 
mentioned by Yakut (i, 567), and still exists about sixteen 
miles to the eastward of Mosul, but it is difficult to 
identify the town called Jar or Jasar, and the reading is 
probably corrupt. Bawazlj, though it has disappeared from 
the map, is mentioned by Yakut (i, 750), and from his 
account we learn that it stood near the mouth of the Lower 



1 Not to be confounded with Hadlthah on the Euphrates, mentioned in 
Chapter 1. 

* British Museum MSS., Add. 7,708, 16,737, and 23,543.- Not to be 
confounded with Arzan -ar- Rum, otherwise Erzerum. In the gafar Namah 
(i, 665) the name is spelt Arzin. 

3 Unless for Basaydah we read Basabdah, which might be merely another 
way of spelling Buzabda (as the name is given by Yakut, i, 466), the well- 
known town on the eastern bank of the Tigris opposite Jazirah Ibn 'Omar, 
which had been the Human fortress of Bezabda. 
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Zab, and not far from the hill of Sinn. Jazirah Ibn 'Omar 
is a town on an island in the Tigris above Mosul (see I.S. 
34), and Haul, to the north of Amid, according to Yakut 
(ii, 188), was celebrated for its iron-mine. What place 
Sitwan or Slwan represents is not clear, but the reading 
is not improbably corrupt. 

Harran, with its castle of cut stone, founded, it was said, 
by Arphaxad, son of Shem, lay near the sources of the river 
Ballkh, which joined the Euphrates at Rakkah (L. 219/). 
Hisn Kayfa is an important fortress on the Tigris, lying 
due south of Arzan (I.S. 264). Khabur is the name of 
some town on the Khabur river, on which stood Ras-al- 
'Ayn, and the Khabur river, after taking up the Hirmas, 
joined the Euphrates at Karklsiya, or Circesium. Rakkah, 
the ancient Callinicus, stands on the Euphrates, above the 
junction of the Ballkh river (I.S. 50), near the famous 
battlefield of Siffln. Ruha, or Edessa, is described in many 
of the MSS., 1 and some details are given of its wonderful 
churches. Sa'ird (south of Bitlis) was famous for its 
manufacture of copper pots and cups. Sinjar stood on the 
mountain side overlooking the Tharthar river, this last 
being a branch stream from the Hirmas river, which, 
flowing eastward, joined the Tigris at Takrit (L. 2l9o). 

Suk Thamanin — 'Market of the Eighty* — records the 
settlement of that number of the companions of Noah when, 
according to Moslem tradition, the Ark came to rest on 
Jabal Judl. This Suk Thamanin is not found on the maps, 
but Mount Judl is known, and in his Itinerary MukaddasI 
(p. 149) reports that this town lay one march distant (west) 
of Jazirah Ibn 'Omar, and Abu-1-Fida (p. 275) says that 
Thamanin lay to the north of 'Imadlyah. 'Akr, signifying 
' a castle/ constantly recurs in place-names ; the castle here 
intended is doubtless 'Akr-al-Humaydlyah, mentioned also 
by Yakut (iii, 696), which is marked on the map some 
thirty miles to the south-east of 'Imadlyah. This last, 
a town of considerable size, is said by Mustawfi to have 

1 Those cited above, and others. 
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taken its name from 'Iniad-ad-Dawlah the Buyid (brother 
of Mu'izz-ad-Dawlah), who died in 338 (a.d. 949). According 
to Ibn-al-Athir (xi, 60), however, 'Imadlyah had its name 
from 'Imad-ad-Dln Zangi, Lord of Mosul, who had founded 
the town in 537 (a.d. 1142). Not far from 'Imadlyah is 
Karmalls, of the Mosul district, also mentioned by Yakut 
(iv, 267), which will be found to the south of Bartalla. 
Karklslya stands on the Euphrates at the junction of the 
Kbabur (I.S. 51). Mardin was famous for its castle, and 
the Sur river which irrigated its gardens flowed theuce 
northward to join the Tigris (L. 219/;). Mush stands near 
the upper waters of the Arsanas or eastern Euphrates, 
Mayafarlkayn lying south-west of it, and on a left bank 
affluent of the Tigris. Naslbin or Nisibis, celebrated for 
its roses and venomous scorpions, is on the Hirmas river, 
which forms the chief affluent of the Khabur (L. 219m) ; 
lastly, Nineveh (Ninavl), opposite Mosul on the Tigris, was 
famous for the shrine shown here of the prophet Yunus or 
Jonah. 

Chapter 10. Kurdistan. 

Contents: AlanI, 167#; Allshtar and Bahar, 167r; Khuftiyan, 
167*; Darband Taj Khatun and Darband Zangi, 167£; Darbil, 
167m; Dinavar, 167v; Sultanabad Jamjamal, 167 w; Shah- 
razur, 167y; Kirmanshah, 168a; Kirind and Khushan, 168/; 
Kanguvar, 168A; Mayidasht, l6Sk - t Harsin, 168/; Vastam, 
\6Sm. 

The description of Kurdistan given by Mustawfi (which 
Hajji Khalfah has copied almost verbatim into his Jih&n 
Numd) presents a number of small problems which I find 
myself unable satisfactorily to solve. Kurdistan, or the 
Land of the Kurds, is not mentioned by the earlier Arab 
geographers, and it appears to have been first erected into 
a separate government under the Saljuks, who, in the time 
of Sulaymau Shah, divided it off from the rest of the Jibal 
Province, which they called Persian 'Irak, as explained in 
Chapter 2. Sulayman Shah, under whose rule Kurdistau 
appears to have flourished greatly, suruamed Abiih (or 
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Ayiih) was the nephew of Sultan Sin jar, who had appointed 
him governor of this province, and Sulayman Shah at a later 
date — that is, from 554 to 556 (1159 to 1161 a.d.)— became 
for a short time the Saljuk Sultan of the Two 'Iraks, and 
chief of his house. 

AlanI (thus in the JihcLn Numa, p. 450, though some 
MSS. read AlabI) was one of the chief towns of the province 
of Kurdistan, but no trace of it is to be discovered on the 
present maps, it is mentioned apparently by no other 
geographer, and is not marked in the Itinerary. At 
Alishtar (the next town named by Mustawfi) there was 
an ancient Fire- temple called Ardahish (or Arakhash), and 
Alishtar [1] would appear to have been some town in the 
well-known plain of this name, still so marked on our maps. 
This town is possibly that given in Ibn Hawkal (p. 259), and 
others, as lying ten farsakhs south-west of Nihavand, being 
twelve leagues north of Saburkhwast. The older geographers, 
however, spell the name Lashtar, and the MSS. of the 
Nuzhat give every variety of reading for this name — such 
as Alisht, Al-Bashr (so in the Jihan Numa, p. 450), Allshar 
and Basht — so that the identification given above is more 
than doubtful; and in regard to the Fire-temple I am at 
a loss for any further references. 1 

The town of Bahar [2], with its castle, which Hamd- 
Allah reports to have been the capital of Kurdistan in the 
days of Sulayman Shah, lies some eight miles to the north of 
Hamadan. Khuftiyan (given as Khunyan, Hukhan, Jufban, 
and Khaysan, with diverse other readings in the MSS., the 
form Hakshiyan being printed in the Jihan Numd, p. 450) 
is difficult to identify ; it was a fine castle, according to 
Hamd-Allah, that stood on the bank of the Zab river (but 



1 On his march from Tiistar to Shiraz, Timur, according to 'All of Tazd 
(i, 600), after crossing the Ab-Shirin, camped on the Plain of Lashtar, and two 
days later coming to the river of the Sha'b Bavvan valley, halted at Basht. 
Both places will be found on the modern map, and naturally suggest themselves 
as possible alternatives, one or other, for the town of Kurdistan mentioned by 
Hamd- Allah ; but unfortunately both would appear to be out of the question, 
and too far south (being well within the boundary of Fars) ever to have been 
counted hs of Kurdistan. The Jihan Xnma, as usual, merely copies the Xuzhat 
without comment. 
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whether Upper or Lower Zab is not stated), being surrounded 
by many villages. 

The towns of Darband (Pass of) Taj Khatun and Darband 
ZangI, also, are neither of them marked on the map ; 
Darband TashI Khatun, however, is frequently referred to 
by 'All of Yazd (i, 585, 599, 640) in his account of the 
marches of Timur through Kurdistan. Dirbll, or Dizbil, 
'a medium-sized town/ likewise is not found either on the 
map or in the works of the earlier Arab geographers; the 
spelling, however, is most uncertain, the MSS. giving Darsll, 
Wazpal, etc., with some other variants. 

Dinavar, the ruins of which have been described by 
De Morgan (Mission en Perse, ii, 95, 96), was still, when 
Mustawfi wrote, a fine town, and produced excellent corn 
crops. The ruins of Jamjamal [3] are marked on the maps 
as lying due east of Kirmanshah and south of Blsutun [7], 
this position (for there are other villages of the same name) 
being confirmed by the distances given in the Itinerary 
(Route ii) ; and our author states that this place, called 
more especially Sultanabad Jamjamal, was at one time the 
capital of Kurdistan, and that it was founded by Sultan 
TJljaytu the Mongol. The city of Shahrazur [4] is to be 
identified with the ruins at Yasin Tappah, in the present 
plain of Shahrazur. The town was known to the Persians 
as Nlm-Rah — ' Half-way ' — that is, lying half-way between 
the ancient Fire-temple at Madain and the Temple on the 
Adharbavjan frontier at Saturlk (already mentioned above 
in Chapter 2), which Sir H. Rawlinson has identified with 
Shiz of the Arab geographers (see J.R.G.S., x, 65). 

Kirmanshah, which the Arabs called Kirmisin, was 
celebrated for the sculptures in the neighbouring mountain 
of Blsutun. Kirind [5] and Kushan were two villages at 
the head of the Hulwan pass; the name of Kushan has 
now apparently disappeared from the maps, though Kirind 
remains ; and this latter in the time of Mustawfi was the less 
important place of the two. Kanguvar, which the Arabs 
called Kasr-al-Lusus — ' Robbers' Castle ' — according to our 
author had been built with stones taken from the ancient 
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si te at Blsutun. Mayidasht, or Mahidasht, is still the name 
of the great plain watered hy the Kirind river ; and Harsin 
[61, the name of a castle and town, lies some miles south- 
east of Kirmanshah. Finally, Vastam [7], or Bastam, is 
apparently the hamlet near the present Tak-i-Bustan, at 
the foot of the Blsutun hill, for it is described as a large 
village lying over against the great Achaemenian sculptures, 
which represent, according to the Persians, King Khusru 
Parviz and his horse Shabdlz, with Queen Shirin, and these 
Mustawfi carefully describes in his account of the Blsutun 
mountain (L. 203/). 



Chapter 11. Kliuzistan. 

Contents: Tustar, 168p ; Ahwaz, 169c; Tarb, 169*; Junday 
Shapur, 169y ; Hawizah, 169;'; Dizful, 169/; Daskarah, 
169^; Ramhuroiuz, 169r; Sus, 169*; Tarazak, 169t0; 'Askar 
Mukram, 169a?; Masrukan, 170a. 



Before noticing the towns in this province it will be well 
to summarize such information as is given by Hamd- Allah 
about the rivers which flow out to the Persian Gulf by 
separate mouths or through the tidal estuaries of the Shatt- 
al-'Arab. The chief stream of Khuzistan is the Karun, 
which Mustawfi and the older geographers call the Dujayl 
(or Little Tigris) of Tustar. This had its source in the 
Zardah Kuh — ' the Yellow Mountains' — of Great Lur, where 
also the Zandah-riid of Isfahan had its head- waters (L. 204g, 
and see Chapter 2). The Dujayl river, after many windings, 
flowed down past Tustar to 'Askar Mukram and Ahwaz, 
where it was joined by the Dizful river, and their united 
streams poured into the broad estuary of the Shatt-al-'Arab 
(L. 214e), which went out to the Persian Gulf. The Dizful 
river, which joined the Karun below 'Askar Mukram, was 
formed by the united streams of the Kazki river and the 
Ab-i-Kaw'ah (or Kar'ah), which last, flowing down from 
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Burxijird (see above, Chapter 2), was also named the Sllakhilr 
(L. 215m). Further to the westward came the Karkhah, 
also called the river of Sus ; this rose in the Alvand 
mountains ; it was soon joined by the river Kfilku, al>o 
by the stream from Khurraraabad, and thence flowing down 
past Sus to the Hawlzah country came to the tidal estuary 
of the Karun, by which its waters, uniting with the overflow 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, finally reached the sea (L. 216?r, 
also Ji/tdn Numd> p. 286). 

The boundary between Khuzistan and Fars was formed 
by the river Tab, which is the name that Mustawfi and all 
the Arab geographers give to the river called at present 
the Jarrahl ; the modern Tab river (flowing past Hindiyan) 
being presumably the mediaeval Ab-i-Shlrln, but there is 
some confusion in the present nomenclature. The Tab 
river (of Mustawfi and the Arab geographers) rose in the 
Saram hills in Luristan, it was soon joined by the waters 
of the Ab-i-Slasin which came down from the Sumayrara 
mountains, and the united streams some distance below 
the point of junction were crossed by the great bridge of 
Rakan near Arrajan. After watering the Rishahr districts 
the Tab finally flowed out to the sea (L. 218s, u) ; and these 
places will all be more particularly mentioned in Chapter 12 
on Fars. 

Khuzistan was coterminous on the north with Kurdistan, 
these two Provinces coming in between Arabian and Persian 
'Irak, though Saymarah, counted as of the latter (see 
Chapter 2), must have been very near the frontier of 'Irak 
'Arabl. When Mustawfi wrote the capital of the Khuzistan 
Province was Tustar, already then commonly called Shustar, 
famous for the great weir across the Karun, which at the 
city gate divided the stream into three parts, called 
respectively the Canals of Dasht-Abad, of Du-Danik, and 
of Chahar-Danik (Two Sixths and Four Sixths). Ahwaz 
has already been noticed in my paper on Ibn Serapion 
(p. 311). The town of Turb (or Tub according to some 
MSS.), on the sea-shore, I cannot identify, but apparently 
it occupied more or less the position of Basiyau, so frequently 
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mentioned by the earlier geographers. The ruins of Junday 
Shapur [1] exist at the village of Shahabad, lying half-way 
between Dizf ul and Tustar ; the town was famous for its 
sugar-canes, as also was Hawlzah [2], lying to the east of 
the lower Karun, which town, Mustawfi writes, was 
inhabited mainly by Sabaeans. Dizful — ' Bridge of the Diz 
river* — was anciently called Andamish, from the name of 
the bridge of forty-two arches which here crossed the Diz 
river. This Bridge of Andamish is mentioned by Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 2o9) and other earlier geographers whom Yakut 
(i, 372) has quoted (see also Ibn Serapion, p. 312, and 'All 
of Yazd, i, 589) ; its remains still exist (De Bode, Lurutan, 
ii, 163). 

Daskarah (or Dastglr) was on the 'Irak border, according 
to Yakut (ii, 575), and possessed a strong castle, but its 
exact position is difficult to fix. Ramhurrauz [3], the name 
of which, says Mustawfi, was already corrupted to Rdmiz, 
lay near the frontier of Fars; Sus [4], 'the most ancient 
city of Khuzistan,' was famous for the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel, and its ruins stand near the Karkhah river some few 
miles south-south-west of Dizful (De Bode, ii, 186). For 
Sus some of the MSS. give the spelling Susin, but probably 
from the scribe having confused this Sus with the town of 
a similar name in Luristan, already mentioned in Chapter 2. 
Tarazak (or Tararak, as given in the Jihdn Numa, p. 284) 
cannot unfortunately be identified ; it was famous for its 
excellent sugar-canes. 'Askar Mukram [5], the ruins of 
which are at Band-i-Kir (see I.S. 312), Mustawfi reports 
was also known by the Persian name of Lashkar or 'Camp'; 
and somewhere higher up on the Masrukan stream [6] was 
the town of this same name, the site of which has apparently 
disappeared from the modern maps. 
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Chapter 12. Far*. 

Contents: Shlraz, 170«; Coasts of Abu Zuhayr and of 'Umarah, 
I7lw; Bfishkanat, 171y; Tawwaj, 171s; Khabr, 172a ; 
Khatlzln, 1725; Khunayfghan, \72c; Ramzavan, Dadhin, 
and Davan, 172/; Sarvistan and Kubanjan, 172?; Slraf, 
Najlrara, and KhurshI, 172A; Simkan and Hlrak, 172k; 
Flruzabad, 172o; Karzln, Kir, and Abzar, \72w; Kariyan 
and Karan of Irahistan, 172y; Kavar, 1735; Laghir and 
Kaharjan, 173a; Mandastan, 173^; Mimand, 173£; Humu 
and Hamjan Kabrin, 173/; Huzu and Tanah, 173»; Istakhr 
and its three Castles, 173o; Abraj, 174/; AbarkQh, 174y ; 
Faraghah, 174//* ; Isfandan and Kumistan, 174o; Iklid and 
Uzjan, 174/?; Surmak, \74q ; Bavvan and Marust, 174*; 
Bayda, 174* ; Harlr, Abadah, and Sabzivar, \74w ; Hafrak 
and Kali, 174j?; Khurraraah, 174y; Ramjird, 174ss; Mayin, 
175a and j; Sahik and Harat, 1755 ; Kutruh, Kuraishah, and 
the Castle of Kulinjan, 175<?; Kamfiruz, 175*; Kirbal, 175/; 
Kamin and Karin, 175^; Kallar and Kurad, 175A; Yazdi- 
khwast, Dih Girdu, Shuristan, and Abadah, 175/; Dih Murd and 
Radhan, 175w; Jahram and Khuxshah Castle, 175o; Juvaym 
of Abu Ahmad and Samlran Castle, 175^; Fasa, Shakk 
Rudbar, and Mlshanan, 175*; Nashavar, 175a:; Kazirun, 
176a; Shapur City, 176A; Anburan and Basht Kuta, 176o; 
Bilad Shapur, I76q ; Tir Murdan and Jubkan, 176r; The 
Jiluyah Mountains, 176w; Jirrah, 176m?; Gumbadh Mallaghan 
and Pul-Bulu, 176y ; Khisht and Kumarij, 177a; Khullar, 
1775; Khumayjan and Dih 'All, 177<?; Salhat, 177*; Saram 
and Bazrank, 177/; GhundTjan, 177 h; Nawbandajan and 
Kal'ah Safid, 177/; Sha'b Bavvan, 177»; Kubad Khurrah 
and Arrajan, 177*; Bustanak, 177y; Rishahr, 177s; Hindijan, 
Khabs, and Furzuk, 178c?; Jannaba, 178<? ; Jail ad j an and 
HayvQdln, 178/; Mahruban, 178^; Slniz, 178/. The Sixteen 
Castles of Fars, namely: Kal'ah Isfandiyar, or Isfid Diz, 178/? ; 
the Castles of Istakhr (Persepolis), 178w; the Castle of 
Istakhr Var, 179a; Abadah, 1795; Diz Abraj or Iraj, 179c ; 
Tlz or Tabar, \79d; Tir-i-Khuda, 179^; Khurshah, 179/*; 
Khurramah, 179/; Khuwadan, 179m; Khuvarand Ramzavan, 
179n; Saharah, 179o; Samlran, 179/?; Karzin, 179^; and 
Gunbad- Mallaghan, 179r. The Pasture -lands called Marghzar, 
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namely: Avard or (Jrd, 179m; Dasht Run, 179w; Dasht Arzan, 
179z; SIkan, 1806; Bahz or Bahman, 180<r; Bid ^lashkan, 
180rf; Bay da and Shidan, 180*; Kali, 180 A; Kalan, 180/:; 
Kamffruz, 180//*; Kamln, 180* ; and Narkis, 180o. The 
Islands of the Persian Gulf, namely, K ays, 180r; Abrun, 181c? ; 
Abarkuman, 181*; and Kharik^l 8 If. 



In the time of the Il-Khan dynasty Fars had come to 
be a much smaller province than it had been during the 
Caliphate, and as described by the Arab geographers. In 
the pages of Hamd-Allah Fars has lost the whole of the 
Yazd district on the north-east, this under the Mongols 
being given to Persian 'Irak ; while the eastern districts 
round Darabjird, having taken the name of Shabankarah, 
had been formed into a separate province, which under 
this title will be noticed in the following chapter. A long 
and interesting account is given by Hamd-Allah of Shiraz, 
the capital of the Fars province since the Moslem conquest ; 
the nine gates in its walls are enumerated, and its various 
mosques and shrines are described in some detail. Hamd- 
Allah notes further that the territory immediately adjacent 
to the city was called its Human (often written Jumah or 
Jawmah), a word that may be translated 'domain.' Two 
leagues distant from Shiraz was the mountain called Kuh-i- 
Darak, on which the winter snow was stored in pits for 
use in the hot weather (L. 203y) ; while three farsakhs to the 
south of Shiraz was a castle known as Kal'ah-i-Tlz (other 
readings in the MSS. give Blr, Tabr, Tir, Tashir, etc.), which 
crowned a solitary hill, on the summit of which was a spring 
of water (L. 179^). Also in the Shiraz district was the 
Castle of Khuvar (L. 179n), and this place is mentioned by 
Istakhri (p. 104) as a small town of the Ardashir Khurrah 
district. Yakut (i, 199 ; ii, 480), who copies the account, 
adds no particulars, and evidently cannot give more exactly 
the position. Shiraz has no river, but its waters drain 
eastward to the salt lake of Mahaliiyah (L. 226c), which is 
some twelve leagues in circuit, and lies in the plain a few 
miles from the city on the left hand of the road to Sarvistan. 
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The shores of the lake were used for salt-pans, and much 
salt was exported from Shlraz to outlying places. 

The sea-coast districts of Fars, known as the A'mal-i-Slf , . 
were divided between the Slf — * Coast' — of the Bam Zuhavr 
and the Slf of 'Uraarah. The positions of these districts 
are given by Istakhri (pp. 140, 141) and by Yakut (iii, 217), 
the former region lying near Siraf and the latter near the 
Kirman border, over against the Island of Kays. The 
Bushkanat district, according to the Fars Ndmah (f. 86a), lay 
twelve leagues from Ghundijan towards Najlram. Tavvaj, 
often spelt Tawwaz [1], had been a celebrated commercial 
town in early days, but when Mustawfi wrote it was already 
in ruins. Apparently no traces of it now exist; it stood, 
however, near the lower course of the Shapfir river, called 
the Tawwaj-Ab, and according to Istakhri (pp. 128, 133) 
lay about half-way between Kazirun and Jannabah [40]. 

Khabr [2], somewhat over fifty miles south-east of Shlraz, 
exists, and was famous for its castle, called Kal'ah Tlr-i- 
Khuda— 'God's Arrow* (L. 179^). The region of Khatlzln 
(which some MSS. give as Khayriz or Khatiihar) I am not 
able to identify ; the districts of Ramzavan and Dad h In lay 
south of Jirrah. Davan plain, according to the Fars Ndmah 
(f. 73#), lay six leagues north of Mayin [17]. Khunayfghan 
[3], which was commonly called Khanafgan, was to the 
north of Firuzabad at the sources of the Burazah river. 
Sarviatan is near the eastern end of the Mahaluyah Lake ; 
but Kuhjan (or Kubanjan in the Fars Ndmah) has apparently 
disappeared from the map. Of Siraf, the celebrated port on 
the Persian Gulf, the ruins still exist, and have been described 
by Captain Stiffe (J.R.G.S., 1895, p. 166), and according 
to Istakhri (p. 34) Najirara lay to the northward of it, 
Khiirshi (or Khurashl) being of its dependencies. 

Sirakau [4] lies to the east of Firuzabad (cf. Stack, Six 
Months in Persia, ii, 232), and Hlrak was a large village 
near by. Of Firuzabad, anciently called Jur, the chief 
town of the district of the same name, Harad- Allah gives 
a long account, mentioning also its castle (L. 179o), called 
Kal'ah Shahiirah, which crowned a height four leagues 
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from the city. The Fhiizabad river was called the Ab-i- 
Burazah 1 (L. 219#), a right bank affluent of the Ab-i-Zakan 
(L. 214s), which last is by far the most important stream 
in this part of Persia. The Zakan (or Zhakan ; the MS. of 
the Fdrs Ndmah always spells the name T/takdn) is named 
by Istakhrl (p. 120) and other Arab geographers the Nahr 
Sakkan, and is the present Kara Aghach, which rises at 
some distauce to the north-west of Shlraz. It flows into 
the sea a little to the south of Najiram, and in its lower 
course is now known as the Mand river. The town of 
Kavar [5] is near its left bank (half-way between Shlraz 
and Khabr already mentioned), and after passing Simkan, 
not far from its right bank are the towns of Kir, KarzTn [6], 
and Abzar. Kariyan [7] lies at some distance to the 
eastward of these places, and Laghir [8] is mentioned by 
Mr. Stack (ii, 233), also by Mustawfi in his Itineraries 
(Route xxviii). 

Karzln had a celebrated castle (L. 179 q) on a hill over- 
hanging the river bank. Kaharjan or Makarjan apparently 
lay near Laghir, and about half-way between this last and 
Slraf, on the coast, was the town of Kilran [9] in the 
Irahistan District, lying adjacent to the Zuhayr coast, 
mentioned in a previous paragraph and described by Istakhrl 
(pp. 106, 141, 454). The region of Mandistan was on the 
coast, and probably the name is connected with the present 
Mand river, as the lower part of the Kara Aghach (Ab-i- 
Zakan) is called. Miraand [10] is the chief town of the 
Naband district on the coast, to the east of Slraf, as mentioned 
by Istakhrl (p. 104), but I am unable to identify Humu 
or Hamjan Kabrln ; many MSS. give Harmud and Hamjan 
Kirtan, and the readings are more than doubtful. The port 
of Huzu was opposite—the- Islani of . Kays ; this is the last 
stage jnJtEeJtinerary _ (Route xxviii) from Shlraz to the 
coast ; and Tanah (or Tabah) was a village near. 



1 This is the spelling of the Fdrs Namah (f. 79*), who says it was so named 
after the great engineer Hakim Burazah of the days of King Ardashir. The 
MSS. generally give the name as Bararah. 
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The city [U] of Istakhr (Persepolis) had been the 
capital of Fars before the Moslem conquest. It lay on the 
banks of the Parvab or Pulvar river (L. 218r), a left bank 
affluent of the Kur. In the neighbourhood of Persepolis 
was a cave in the mountaiu called Kuh-i-Nlsht (or Na'isht), 
where there were famous sculptures (L. 206*?). Istakhr 
was celebrated for its three great castles, called the Sih- 
Gumbadhan — 'Three Domes' — which crown the hill-tops 
to the north of the Marvdasht plain. These were known 
as the Kal'ah Istakhr, the Kal'ah Shikastah — * the Broken 
Castle' — and the Kal'ah Shankavan (L. 178m). Further, 
there was the Kal'ah Istakhr Yar, or Bar, probably on 
the hill above Persepolis (L. 179a), where ruins still exist. 
The remains of the three castles on the hill-tops to the 
westward, which were famous for their great cisterns, 
have some of them been visited and described by Morier 
(Second Journey in Persia, pp. 83, 86) and De Bode 
(Luristdn, i, 117). Abraj, as the name is spelt in the Fars 
N&mah, often incorrectly written Iraj, appears from Istakhr! 
(p. 102) to have been near Mayin [17], and it stood at the 
base of a hill, on which was a strong castle called Diz Abraj 
or Iraj (L. 179c). Abarkuh l is the well-known town on 
the frontier of Fars [12] towards Yazd ; and near it was 
Faraghah (written Maraghah in some MSS., also in the 
Jihan Nttmd, p. 266), which was celebrated for its 
cypresses. Uzjan, or TJjan, lies north of Mayin. Not, 
however, to be found on the map are Isfandan (or 
Isfidan) and Kumistan (or Kuhistan), these being all copied 
into the Jihan Numa (p. 266), and near Kumistan in 



1 According to IJamd- Allah (L. 174^) Abarkuh was remarkable for the fact 
that no Jew could survive for more than forty days who settled here. Hence 
these people were not found among the population of the town. Further in 
Abarkuh stood the tomb of the celebrated samt surnamed Taus-al-Haramayn — 
4 Peacock of the Two Sanctuaries,' viz. Mecca and Medina — and it was a known 
fact that his shrine would never suffer itself to be covered by a roof. However 
often a roof was erected over the tomb, it was invariably destroyed by a super- 
natural power, lest the saint's bones should become the object of an idolatrous 
worship. The same phenomenon is said by Ibn Batutah (ii, 113) to be 
characteristic of the shrine of Ibn lianbal at Baghdad ; and Professor Goldziher 
has some interesting remarks on this subject in his Muhammedanuche Studxen 
(i, 257). 
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the mountain there was a mighty cave. Iklid [13] and 
Surmak [14] lie to the south-west of Abarkuh. Bavvan 
(with variants Tavan or Turaan) and Marilst (possibly 
Marvdasht) were two villages in the great Persepolis plain, 
which itself bore the latter name ; in the upper, western, 
part of the Marvdasht plain lay the city of Bayda [15], 
celebrated for its pasture-lands. 

The town of Abadah stood on the northern side of Lake 
Bakhtigan, and there was a celebrated castle here (L. 179ft). 
This town is frequently mentioned by Istakhri (p. 131) and 
other Arab geographers ; it was also known as the village 
of 'Abd - ar - Rahman. Hafrak is the district near the 
junction of the Pulvar river with the Kur, and Harlr was 
near Lake Bakhtigan. Sabzivar and Kali (or Fall) appear 
to have been famous meadow-lands or Marghzar near the 
Pulvar river (L. 180 h). Kharramah [16], also celebrated 
for its castle (L. 179ft), is a town to the east of Shlraz 
near the Bakhtigan Lake at the place where the river 
Kur flows in. Ramjird is the district higher up the river 
Kur — above the plain of Marvdasht — and Mayin [17] is 
the capital town of Ramjird. 

These districts were all watered by the Kur, of which 
Mustawfi gives a long account (L. 216a). This river rose 
above Kallar [22], was joined on its right bank by a stream 
from Sha'b Bavvan, and lower down on the left bank near 
Persepolis by the Ab-i-Parvab or Pulvar river (L. 218r). 
In its lower reaches the Kur river was crossed by a number 
of weirs, each serving to raise a head of water for irrigation 
purposes. The first dam or weir was that called the Band-i- 
Ifujarrad, an ancient foundation, which was repaired under 
the Saljuks by their Atabeg, or Governor, in Fars, the 
celebrated Fakhr-ad-Dawlah Chauli (spelt Jaull by Ibn-al- 
Athir, x, 202), who then gave it the name of Fakhristan. 
Below this was the 'Adudi or Band-i-Amir (Bendemir of the 
poet Moore, in Lalla Rookh), built by 'Adud-ad-Dawlah the 
Buyid, and marked in the Itineraries (Route xxxii) ; this 
served to raise the waters for irrigating the two districts of 
Upper and Lower Kirbal. The lowest of the dams was the 
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Fuller's TTeir — Band-i-Kassar — at no great distance above 
the point where the Kur flowed out to the Lake of 
Bakhtigan. This was the largest of the salt lakes of Fars, 
and when Mustawti wrote was surrounded by populous 
districts and towns, among which occur the names of Harlr, 
Abadah, Khayrah, Nayrlz, and Sahik (L. 225y). The north- 
western part of the lake was known as the Buhavrah 
Basafhuyah (L. 226?), and it was celebrated for its fish. 
Sahik (or Chahik) and Harat [19] lay at some distance 
from the eastern borders of the Bakhtigan Lake, and 
Kutruh [20] is to the south-east. 

The most northern town of Fars towards Isfahan is 
Kiiraishah, protected by the Castle of Kulanjan. The 
district of Kam Flruz lay on the banks of the Kur river 
(south of Ramjird), being celebrated for its lion-haunted 
forests ; and the two districts of Kirbal, as already said, 
were on the lower reaches of the same river near the Fuller's 
"Weir (Band-i-Kassar). Kamln [21] lies north of Istakhr, 
near the Pulvar river, and Karin was a town near it. Kallar 
and Kiirad [22] were on the upper waters of the Kur river, 
and their positions are fixed by Mukaddasi (p. 458) in his 
Itinerary, being five farsakhs north of Kam-Firiiz. Yazdi- 
khwast [23] and Dih Girdii [24] lie on the road to 
Isfahan, and in this connection Abadah [25] (which still 
exists, and is not to be confounded with the town of the 
same name on Lake Bakhtigan) is mentioned, lying to the 
east of Dih Girdu. Shuristan, according to the Fars 
Namah, lay half-way between this northern Abadah and 
Yazdikhwast, while Dih Miird — ' Myrtle Village ' — called 
by the Arab geographers Kariyat-al-As or Budanjiin, 
stood by the shore of Lake Bakhtigan, half-way between 
the southern Abadah and Sahik. Radhan, according to 
Istakhrl (p. 102), lay half-way between Sahik and Shahr-i- 
B^bak. 

In the south-eastern part of Fars, the town of Jahram [26] 
is well known, and was famous in the time of Mustawfi 
for the strong castle, lying five leagues away on a hill-top, 
called Kal'ah Khurashah (L. 179//). Juvaym [27] of 
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Abu Ahmad 1 lies south-east of Jahram, and its castle too 
was famous, being known as the Kal'ah Samiran or 
Shamlran (L. 179/;). The city of Fasa lies north of 
Jahram, on the border of Shabankarah ; Shakk Rudbar 
and Mlshanan (or Pishkanat in some MSS) were of its 
dependencies, and the castle called Kal'ah Khavadiin 
(L. 179m) was a strong place in the neighbouring district. 

Kazirun lies west of Shlraz, on the road down to the 
sea. Mustawfi gives a long account of the place, which 
had originally consisted of three towns. In the plain to 
the east of Kazirun is the lake which Mustawfi calls the 
Buhayrah Mawz, but the reading of the name is doubtful, 
both in the Nuzhat MSS. and in the text of Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 193), from whom, apparently, he has taken the name 
of the lake. The ruins of the old city of Shapur [28] are 
to be seen at some distance west of Kazirun, and have been 
described by De Bode (Luristdn, i, 214) and others. Shapur 
city appears originally to have been known as Bishaviir 
(for Bih-Sabur). Mustawfi gives a long account of the 
place, and further describes the colossal statue of King 
Shapur, which may still be seen in the neighbouring cave. 
Anburan was a small town near Nawbanjan [29], and 
Basht Kuta (some MSS. give Masht Futa) a district in the 
mountains near, the whole of this neighbourhood being 
known under the name of Bilad Shapur, or the Shapur 
Country. Tir Murdan [30] was an important place 
mentioned by Yakut (i, 905), and it lay, according to 'All 
of Tazd (i, 607), beyond the Valley of Bavvan and west of 
Karkan, which is mentioned in the Itinerary (Route xxxiii) ; 
the place called Jubkan (or Khubigan) and other districts 
were in its neighbourhood. 

The mountain region called Jabal Jiliiyah was on the 
Luristan border, and the name is probably connected with 



1 So named to distinguish it from Juvaym [35], one stage to the north-west 
of Shlraz (see Route xxxiii). This last is sometimes (incorrectly) written 
Juvayn ; and in this case must not be confounded either with the city of Juvnvn 
in Sistan to the north of Zaranj (see Route xvii), or with the Juvayn District 
of Khurasan (see Chapter 17) lying between Jajarm aud Sabzivar. 
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the Kurdish Zamra, or tribe, of Jlluyah mentioned by 
Istakhrl (pp. 98, 113). Slustawfi elsewhere (L. 206?) speaks 
of the mountains called Kuh Glluyah, and apparently 
a neighbouring range was the Kuh Kiishid lying between 
Pars and 'Irak, where of old had lived a dragon slain by 
King Kay Khusru, who then built here the Fire -temple 
afterwards known as Dayr Kiishid (L. 206o). Probably of 
this district also was the mountain of Kuh Murjan (or 
Murkhan), in which was a cave, with dropping water, that 
was considered a talisman (L. 206/). 

The Ab-i-Ratin, which rose in the district of Khumayijan, 
was an upper affluent of the Shapiir or Bishavur river, the 
lower part of which was called the Ab-i-Tavvaj, where it 
passed the city of Tavvaj, or Tawwaz [1], before falling into 
the Persian Gulf (L. 2l9a,f). The Shapiir river, up in the 
mountains, was joined on its left bank by the Ab-i-Jirrah, 
which, flowing down from the Masaram and Ghundijan 
districts, passes the city of Jirrah [31], which is some miles 
south-east of Kazirun. Before its junction with the Shapiir 
river, the Jirrah river received from the south the combined 
waters of the Ab-i-Jarshik and the Ikhshin river, this last 
being famous for its stone bridge called the Kantarah Sabuk 
(L. 219£, d). 

Gumbadh Mallaghan [82] lay about half-way between 
Nawbanjan and Arrajan, at the place now called Du 
Gumbadan, where there are extensive ruins (De Bode, i, 258). 
It was famous for its castle, in the district of Piil Bulii, 
which " was so strong a Kal'ah that a single man could 
hold it" (L. 179/-). Khisht [33] and Kumarij [34] lie on 
the road down from Shlraz to the coast, and not far from 
the banks of the Shapiir river. Khullar [35], celebrated 
for its mill-stones, lies about half-way between Nawbanjan 
and Shlraz ; Khumayijan, with Dlh 'All, being a district to 
the westward of Khullar. To the north, on the Lur frontier, 
came the districts of Slshat (or Salhat in some MSS.), also 
Biizrank and Saram, which last Yakut (ii, 45) gives as Charam. 
Ghundijan, generally called Dasht Barln, was the region 
in the neighbourhood of Jirrah [31], and here stood the 
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castle called Kai'ah Dam Damn, or Ram Varan, for the 
name is variously given in the manuscripts (L. 179«). 

Nawbanjiln [29], more commonly called Nawbandagan, 
had been rebuilt by Atabeg Chatill ; it was renowned for 
the great White Castle, and for the neighbouring valley 
called Sha'b Bawan, always counted as one of the four 
earthly paradises, such was its fertility and beauty. Isfld 
Diz, ' the White Castle/ also called Kal'ah Isfandiyar 
(L. 178/?), after one of the heroes of ancient Persia, lies two 
leagues distant to the north - east of Nawbanjan, and 
occupies the summit of a table - mountain ; it is accessible 
by one road only, being on all sides protected by precipices 
(Macdonald Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 73). At the foot 
of the mountain fastness was a second smaller castle called 
Nishnak (Nishkunan in some MSS.). Half a century after 
the time of Mustawfi, Kal'ah Safld (as it was more generally 
called) became famous for the siege and sack which it 
suffered at the hands of Timur, as recorded by 'All of Yazd 
in the Zafar Namah (i, 600). 

The Kurah or district of Kubad Khurrah was one of the 
ancient divisions of Fars, and according to Istakhri (p. 125) 
it was that of which Karzin [6] was the capital, already 
mentioned, near the Zakan river, on the eastern border. 
Arrajan was the chief town of Fars on the western side, 
towards Khuzistan. It is now a complete ruin, being 
replaced by Bihbahan, which appears to have been founded 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century a.d., after the 
time of Mustawfi, but prior to the date when Timur invaded 
Persia. In the account of his campaigns given in the Zafar 
Namah (i, 600), the city of Bihbahan only is mentioned by 
'All of Yazd, though its river is called by him the Ab-i- 
Arghun, that is to say, the Arrajan river, as confirmed 
by the statement of both Yakut (i, 193) and Mustawfi, 
who write that Arrajan in their day was generally called 
Arraghan or Arghan. Its ruins lie not far from the bank 
of the (older) Tab river, now known as the Jarrahl (see 
above, Chapter 11), which separates Fars from Khuzistan. 
At the crossing of the river was the celebrated bridge called 
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Pul-i-Takan, which is described by Istakhii (p. 134). The 
ruins of this bridge still exist, also those of a second bridge 
likewise described by the Arab geographers, and fully 
noticed in the travels of De Bode (Luristdn, i, 297), who, 
it may be remarked, was the first to identify Arrajan. 

According to Ha md- Allah there were various castles of 
the Ismailian sect, known as the Assassins, in the hills 
above Arrajan. Such were Kal'ah Tayfur and Diz Kalat, 
this last being one league distant from the town of Rlshahr 
[86], otherwise called Rlshir, which lay to the west of 
Arrajan. Bustanak [37] was the last stage in Fars on the 
KhGzistan frontier, as given in the Itinerary (Route xxxiii). 
Hindijan exists, Habs (also given as Jls or Khabs) and 
Furzuk were near Arrajan, but the spelling of these names 
is not sure, and their exact position is uncertain. Jannaba 
[40], also called Ganbah, was a celebrated port on the 
Gulf, the ruins of which still exist ; it was originally named 
Gandab, or 'the back-water/ by the Persians. The river 
called the Ab-i-Shirlu, which rose in the hills called Kuh-i- 
Dinar, flowed out to the sea near Mahruban and is the 
modern Tab or Zuhrah river. Near Jannaba was the mouth 
of the Sltadkan or Shadhkan river, which flowed down from 
the JBazrank hills (this district has been mentioned above) 
and the region of Kaharkan (L. 218p, w). According to 
Mustawfi, Jalladjan and Hayvudm (many MSS. give 
Hudvin) were districts near Arrajan ; Mahru ban [38] was 
th g port on the Gulf at the frontier of Khiizistan, STnlz 
[89] being the next port down the coast, eastward, and on 
the other side of the bay opposite Mahruban. 
■~TEe~rr?er Khwandan7 or Khubdhan~(T7. 218s), was an 
affluent of the Nahr Shirln, which flows out to the sea near 
Mahruban (the modern river Tab, see above, Chapter 11). It 
rose in the Khiibdhan or Khwandan hills near Nawbanjan 
[29], and in its lower course watered the district of Jalladjan 
already mentioned. There is, however, much confusion in 
the nomenclature of all these rivers of western Fars ; and 
this goes back to the descriptions of them given by Istakhri 
and other of the Arab geographers, whose notices do not 
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tally with the streams as shown on our present maps. This 
is especially the case with the river called the Ab-i-Darkhid 
(or Darkhuvayd), which flowed out of (some MSS. give it 
as flowing into) the Darkhid Lake (L. 218//, 226c?), which 
lay to the west of JNawbanjau. It was a large river and 
not easily fordable, but what stream it corresponds to on 
our modern maps is not very clear, though it may be that 
now known as the Ab-i-Shur. 

In regard to the celebrated castles of Fars Hamd-Allah 
states that these had numbered over seventy in ancient 
times, but that most had gone to ruin with the lapse of 
time, and sixteen only in his day remained standing. All 
these have been mentioned in previous pages, when speaking 
of the various towns or districts to which each belonged, 
and it is needless to recapitulate them here, the list having 
been given in the table of contents to this chapter. 

Hamd-Allah next enumerates the various Marghzars, the 
celebrated pastures or meadow-lands of Fars. That of Avard 
(or TJrd) was on the road between Isfahan and Shiraz, 
near Kushk-i-Zard, two stages south of Yazdikhwast (see 
Route xxvii) ; and the Marghzar of Dasht-i-Run (or Ravan) 
was one stage south of this again, near the Rubat, or 
Caravanserai, of Salah-ad-Din, whence it extended to the 
Shahriyar Bridge over the upper course of the Kur river. 
The Marghzar of Dasht Arzin lay near the lake of that 
name (L. 226a) on the road between Shiraz and Kazirun ; 
it was noted for the lions who haunted its thickets, and 
the same remark is added to the notice of the Marghzar 
of Shikan (Ushkan, Arashkan are other readings of the 
name) in the district of Juvaym of Abu Ahmad ; in 
the neighbourhood of which also was the Marghzar of 
Bahman. The Marghzar of Bid and Mashkan appears to 
have been near Tustar in Khuzistan ; that of Bay da was 
near the town of that name in the Marvdasht plain. No 
position is given for the Marghzar of Shidan close to which 
was ' the Lake of the Marghzar ' (L. 226e), but this meadow- 
land was famous as being one of the four earthly paradises. 
The Meadows of Kail (or Full or Ful) were on the bauks 
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of the Pulvar river, where also lay the Marghzar Kalaa 
near the grave of the Mother of King Solomon, as the 
Moslems have named the Tomb of Cyrus ; while further 
down the Pulvar river were the Kamln meadow-lands. The 
Marghzar of Kam Firuz lay along the Kur river, where its 
thickets were haunted by lions ; and lastly, the Marghzar- i- 
Narkis — 'the Narcissus-Meadows' — were between Kazirun 

. ~ and Jirrah. 

/\ The Persian Gulf and its Islands are described by 

Mustawfi at the end of his chapter on Fars, and also at 
a later page (L. 222s) when describing the Seas; further, 
he gives the distances between the chief islands in his 
Itinerary (Routes iv and xxviii). Some confusion, however, 
exists in the names given during the middle ages to the 
various islands. The Island of Khsirik still bears this name, 
and lies some forty miles north-west of the modern Bushire. 
On the road to India, and eighty leagues further down the 
Gulf, came the Island of Aliiu (otherwise Lan or Allar), 
which by the distances must be the present Island of 
[iO'J crx Shaykh Shu 'ay b. According to Mustawfi and other geo- 
graphers, between this and Kays came the two islands 
^ calle d~Abrun and Khayn, and the former is probably that 
now known as the Hindarabi Island. 

j The great emporium (Dawlat - Khanah) of Kays, as 

{ described by Mustawfi, was the most populous island of the 
Gulf, and lay four leagues from Huzu on the mainland, 
where the road coming down from Shiraz reached the coast. 
From Kays the ships sailed for India, and at the narrows 
of the Gulf came the great island called Abrukamanan 
(Abarkuman in some MSS. or Abarkafan, with many 
other variants). Yakut (iv, 342) calls this La ft, or the 
Island of the Bani Kawan, and its name was spelt in 
a variety of different ways : but, undoubtedly, what is now 
known as the Long Island of Kishm (Jazlrah Tawilah) is 

' the place indicated. To the east of this came Hurniuz, 

which will be mentioned in Chapter 14 on Kirman; and 
the island of Hurmuz was called Jirun where the city of 
New Hurmuz came to be founded. A neighbouring island, 
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however, appears already from the earliest times to have 
borne the name of TJrnius or Urmuz, recalling the name 
of Hurmuz. It is mentioned by Haiud- Allah (L. 222s) aud 
many of the earlier Arab geographers, as,_ for instance, 
Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 62), but what island this Urmus now 
corresponds to is not very clear. The island of Jasik may, 
from what Yakut (i, 503) writes, be another name for the 
great Island of Kishm, and therefore a duplicate name. 
Besides Jasik (or Khasik) Mustawfi mentions (L. 222s) the. 
islands of Kand, Anashak, and Lahur (in the MSS. given 
as Ladur or Lawur, and possibly identical with Lan or Lar 
already given), but these I am unable satisfactorily to 
identify. 



Chapter 13. Shabdnkarah. 

Contents: Avig, 18l£; Darkaa, 181m; Istahbanan, 181n; Burk, 
Tarum, Khayrah, Niriz, and Mishkanat, 181^; Darabgird, 
181r; Kurm and Rubanz, l&lw; Lar, 18 la?. 

What became the province of Shabankarah under the 
Mongols, had formed the eastern part of Fars in the time 
of the Caliphate, as already stated in the previous chapter. 
The name Shabankarah does not occur in the earlier 
geographers, but the district came in Mongol days to be called 
after the people who inhabited it, the Shabankarah being 
a powerful family settled in these regions during the period 
of the Saljuk supremacy. They waged successful war 
against the Saljuk Atabegs — against the Amir Chaull, 
mentioned in the previous chapter, in particular ; and finally 
after the fall of the Saljuks these Shabankarah were left 
masters of the whole western part of Fars. 

Nearly all the towns named by Hamd - Allah as of 
Shabankarah may still be recognized on the present map. 
The capital of the district was Ig, or Avlg, a strong fortress, 
with the town of Darkan [1], or Zarkiin, situated at no great 
distance from it, both places still existing, and further. 
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being mentioned by the earlier authorities. Istahbanan [2], 
which the Arab geographers write variously as Istabanat, 
Jsbahanat, and Isbahbadbat, is now called Savanat, lying 
a short distance north-west of Ig ; Niriz [3] lies to the 
east of it, and Khayrah [4] between Savanat and the shore 
of Lake Bakbtigan (see Route xxxi), which, in its south- 
eastern bay, forms the northern frontier of the Shabankarah 
district, and is often called the Lake of Nlrlz. Burk 
represents the town the name of which is now generally 
pronounced Forg, and which the Arab geographers wrote 
Furj. There is, however, the evidence of Mukaddasi (p. 428) 
that of old there were here two neighbouring towns, called 
Furj and Burk, and the latter site is now probably repre- 
sented by the Castle of Bahram, described by Mr. Stack 
(Six Months, i, 156). Tarura [5] lies on the frontier to 
the east of Forg; the Mishkanat (or Maskinat) district being 
on the road between Khayrah and Nirlz. 

Darabgird had been the chief town of eastern Fars in 
earlier days ; there was near this in the hills a famous pass, 
called Tang-i-Zlnah, commanded by a strong castle. The 
mountains of Darabgird (L. 204/) were celebrated for the 
salt, of seven diverse colours, that was dug out of the mines 
here, and in the southern part of the country was the 
mountain called Kiih-i-Rastak, "three leagues in height, 
like a snow-covered dome/' where great serpents abounded 
(L. 204//). The towns of Kurm [6] and Rubanz (generally 
spelt Runiz, in error, in the A1S.S.) lay on the road towards 
Fasa ; the first still exists, and Rubanz or Rubanj was the 
chief town of the Khasu district mentioned by Mukaddasi 
(p. 423), the town of Khasu, now to be found on the map, 
being ideutical in all probability with the older Rubanj city. 
Lar, which is not mentioned by the older Arab geographers, 
appears to have been a foundation of the Shabankarah. 
Mustawfi speaks of it merely as a district (Vildi/at), but his 
contemporary, Ibn Batutah (ii, 240), speaks of " the great 
city of Lar," celebrated for its five markets, and Hamd- Allah 
adds in his account that the people of Lar were mostly 
merchants who occupied themselves with sea voyages. 
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Chapter 14. Kirman. 

Contents: Guwashlr or Bardasir, 182*; Bam, 182;'; Jtruft, 182/; 
Khabis, 182»; Rlghan, 182o; Sirjan, \S2p ; Shahr-i-Babak, 
182^; Earmashir, 182r; Old and New Hurmuz, 182*. 

The mediaeval Guwashlr or Bardasir, as has been shown 
in a previous paper (J.R.A.S. for April, 1901, p. 284), 
represents the present city of Kirman. Mustawfi quotes 
(in Arabic) an anecdote having reference to the first Moslem 
conquest of Kirman, when its inhospitable climate was 
reported on to Hajjaj, the Viceroy of 'Irak, by the Arab 
commander. The text is, of course, most unintelligibly 
transcribed in the Bombay lithographed edition and in most 
of the MSS. ; it will be found, however, given in full by 
Mas'udi in his Meadows of Gold (v, 341). Among other 
matters Mustawfi speaks of the Old Mosque in Guwashlr, 
dating from the time of the Omayyad Caliph Omar II ; he 
also refers to the celebrated garden called the Bagh-i- 
Slrjanl laid out by the Amir 'All Iliyas, who had removed 
the capital of the province from Sirjan to Guwashlr, and 
who also built the great Castle of the Hill. Further, 
within the city was also the mosque known as the Jami'-i- 
Tabrlzl, founded by Turan Shah the Saljuk, this being that 
used for the Friday Prayer when Mustawfi wrote. 

The town of Bam is on the eastern borders of Barman ; 
Jlruft, of which the ruins exist at the present Shahr-i- 
Dakyanus (see J.R.G.S., 1855, p. 47), lying some distance 
to the south-west of it, being built on the river called the 
Dlv-rud — 'Demon-stream' — from its violent course (L. 219*), 
the stream now known as the Khalll-rud. Khabis lies east 
of Kirman city near the desert border, and Rlghan or 
Rlkan is south-east of Bam. Sirjan, as I have shown in my 
paper above referred to, must probably be sought for at 
the ruins near Farldun. Sirjan had been the older capital 
of the Kirman province, but in the time of Mustawfi, though 
merely a provincial town, Sirjan was still an important place 
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with a strong castle, and it only fell to ruin after the days 
of Timur. Shahr-i-Babak still exists, in the north-western 
angle of the Kirman province ; while Narraashlr stands 
on the desert border on the other side, south-east, towards 
llakran. 1 

On the south coast of Kirman lay the port of Hurrauz 
on The mainland (at the site now marked Minao on the 
~~niap), but this place, as Mustawfi records, had already been 
abandoned in his day. The King of Hurmuz, Fakhr-ad- 
Dln — or Kutb-ad-Dln, as some MSS. give the name, following 
in this Ibn Batutah (ii, 230) — had migrated with his people 
on account of the attacks of brigands, aud had established 
his capital for greater safety on the Island of Jirun, one 
league distant from the shore (the present Ormuz Island). 2 
This transfer of the capital would appear to have taken place 
in the year 715 (a.d. 1315), though nearly a century later, 
in the time of Timur, Old Hurmuz, according to 'All of 
Yazd (Zqfar Ndmah, i, 789, 809), was still an important city. 
There were mountains in Kirman (L. 206/*) where, says 
Mustawfi, a stone capable of being burnt for firewood 
existed (doubtless lignite), and this was used for fuel in 
those parts. To the north-east of Hurmuz on the Baluch 
frontier were the mountains called the Kuh-i-Kafs, which 
are frequently mentioned by the earlier Arab geographers ; 
also in Kirman was the range named Kuh-i-Karin, which 
are the mountains more properly called Jabal Bariz by the 
older geographers, but which Yakut (iv, 148) had already 
misnamed, being doubtless the authority used by Mustawfi 
(L. 205*, 206<?, and cf. Istakhri, p. 163, note d). 

1 The Bombay Lithograph gives Mashiz for Narmashir, but the latter 
reading is that of all the best MSS. and agrees with the statement that it was 
a town founded by Ardashir Babagan, for Mashiz is a modern place. 

2 The history of Hurmuz is obscure ; the best account of its rulers that I have 
met with will be found in the Majma 1 -al-Amah, an historical work written about 
the year 743 (a.d. 1343). Of this work our Society possessed a MS., and another 
copy (Add. MS. 16,696) will be found in the British Museum Library. Dates 
are unfortunately very generally omitted in the Majma 1 -al-Ansab, but it gives 
an account of the Kings of Hurmuz, as also of the Atabeg Chauli and others, 
who ruled in Fars before the advent of the Sunkuri Atabegs, hence it is 
a valuable authority. For the present state of Hurmuz see the papers by 
Captain Stiffe in the Geographical Magazine for 1874, vol. i, p. 12, and the 
J.R.G.S., 1804, p. 1G0. 
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Chapter 15. The Desert. 

Contents: Jarmak, I83i; Sanlj and the two cities of Tabas, 183c; 
Kuhbinan, 183i; Nih, 183*. 

The great salt desert of central Iran, which is now 
generally known as the Kavir (a name of uncertain 
etymology), is always referred to by Mustawfi by its Arabic 
name, Mafazah, meaning 'the wilderness.' He describes it 
as extending from the village of Sumghan — which the 
Mughals called Ak Khwajah, lying a little south of Kazvin 
— right across Persia in a south-easterly direction, and 
reaching nearly down to the sea of 'Oman at Hurmuz. 
The south-western limit of the desert was marked by the 
towns of Savab, Kura, Kashan, Zavarah, Nayin, Yazd, and 
thence along the Kirman and Makran border to the mountains 
above the coast. The north - eastern limit of the desert 
went by Ray along the borders of Kumis and part of 
Khurasan, then by Kuhistan and Zavil down to Sistan, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of Hurmuz. 

In the middle of the Great Desert, half-way across on 
the road going from Nishapur to Isfahan, lay the three 
villages of Jarmak in an oasis where there were water 
springs. This oasis, the position of which is fixed by the 
Arab Itineraries, was visited in 1875 by Colonel Macgregor 
(Khurdsdn, i, 91) ; its chief village is now called Khur, and 
the district is Blyabanak — 'Little waterless place* — by which 
name it was already known in the seventeenth century, 
being mentioned by Ta vernier in his Travels ( Voyages, i, 769; 
La Haye, 1718). The position of Sanlj is also fixed by 
the Arab Itineraries ; it was on the Kirman frontier, 
half-way between Narmashlr and Zaranj. While there is 
no doubt about the position, there is some about the name, 
which in many MSS. of the Arab geographers may be read 
Safid or Isfand in place of Sanlj (cf . Istakhri, p. 228, note r), 
and the MSS. of the Nuzhat confirm the doubtful reading. 
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Tabas, on the SFstan border, will be mentioned in the 
following chapter ; Kuhbinan (the Cobinan of Marco Polo) 
is on the Kirman side, and has been visited by Mr. Stack 
(Six Months in Pernia, i, 231). Lastly, of the towns 
mentioned Nih is in 8 Is tan, as marked on the map. On the 
extreme north-western border of the Great Desert, not far 
from the high road going down from Ray to Kum, lay 
the mountains called Kfih-i-Kargas — ' the Vulture Hills ' 
— and according to Mustawfi (L. 206^) their recesses were 
the chosen home of the Ibex (Wa'il). The Vulture Hills 
are doubtless the present Siyah-Kuh — ' the Black Hills ' — 
overlooking the Kavir, some distance to the east of Kum. 



Chapter 16. Sijistdn or Nimruz, and Kulmt&n. 

Contents: Zaranj, 183^; Turshiz, 183»i; Kishmar, 183o; Tun, 
183*; Bajistan and Junabad, 183#; Dasht-Biyad and Paris, 
1843; Birjand, 184c; Ehusf, 184*; Sakhis or Shakhin, 184/; 
Zlrkuh, 184y; Tabas Masinan, 184A; Tabas Kllaki, 184m; 
Kayin, 184p; Kal'ah Darah, 184t«; Mumlnabad, 184v ; Zavil, 
184w; Flruzkuh, 184a?; Ghaznayn, 184y; Tararishah, 1853 ; 
Maymanah, 185c; Karnayn, \S5d. 

Slstan, by the Arabs written Sijistan, was of old called 
Nimruz, meaning ' Midday/ a name said to have been 
given to the province in regard to its position south of 
Khurasan. Kuhistan — 'the Mountain-land' — was the north- 
western part of this country, and in older times it was more 
often included in the Khurasan government. 

Zaranj, the capital, also known as Slstan city, was a great 
place in the middle ages. It was completely destroyed by 
Timur half a century after the time of Mustawfi, and the 
extensive ruins of the old town, the name of Zaranj having 
long since been forgotten, lie some miles to the north-east 
of Nasirabad (or Nasratabad), the modern capital of Slstan, 
near the hamlets of Pishavaran and Nad 'All. The city 
of Zaranj lay along the bank of the Siyiih - rud — ' the 
Black Canal ' — a branch from the Helmund river. The 
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Ab-i-Hirmand, as Mustawfi spells the name (L. 216s), rises 
in the mountains of Qhiir, and after passing the fortress of 
Bust curves round northward to the city of Zaranj, flowing 
out finally into the Zirrah Lake from the eastward by 
many mouths and canals. From the north the Zirrah Lake 
received the water of the Ab-i-Farah, the river which 
passed the town of Farah, and which like the Helmund 
also rose in the mountains of Ghur, in what is now north- 
western Afghanistan (L. 216tf, 226p). 

Turshiz was the chief city of the Kuhistan province, and 
near it was the village of Kishmar, 1 famous for the great 
cypress-trees planted by Zoroaster, as related by FirdusI in 
the Shah Ndmah (Turner-Macan, iv, 1067). Near Turshiz 
were four famous castles called Kal'ah Bardarud, Kal'ah 
Mikiil (or Haykal), Mujahidabad, and Atishgah ('the Fire- 
temple'). No town called Turshiz exists, but a district 
now bears this name, and from the Itineraries given by 
Istakhrl (p. 284) and others Turshiz, anciently called 
Turthlth, or Turaythlth, lay one day's march westward of 
Kundur. Hence the ruins of the city are probably those 
seen at Firuzabad, near the village of 'Abdulabad ; and in 
any case Turshiz cannot be Sul^anabad, the modern capital 
of the Turshiz district, for this lies east of Kundur. 

Tun is still one of the chief towns of Kuhistan, and 
according to Mustawfi was originally laid out on a Chinese 
plan, whatever that may signify. Bajistan [1], of which 
Yakut (i, 497) also speaks, lies due north of Tun ; it is to 
be noted, however, that in the Jahdn Numa (p. 326) and 
many of the Nuzhat MSS. this name is given as Tanjah, but 
probably in error. Junabad [2], generally called Gunabad, 
and which the Arab geographers write Yunabidh, lies north- 
east of Tun ; it was famous for its two castles, called Kal'ah 
Khwashir and Darjan (or Darkhan). In the neighbourhood 
were the mountains called Kuh - i - Gunabad and Kuh-i- 
Zlbad, which are said to be mentioned by FirdusI (L. 206«). 
The district of Dasht-i-Biyad lies south of Gunabad and 

1 In Kazvini (ii, 299) printed Kishm by mistake : but right in Yakut (iv, 278). 
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east of Tun ; its chief town was Fans [3], now generally 
called Kal'ah Kuhnah, or 'the Old Castle.' Birjand [4] 
lies at some distance to the south-east of Tun, and to the 
west of Birjand is Khusf [5], a name which the Arab 
geographers write Khawst ; the position of Sakhis (Shahln, 
Sahin, and Sbakhln are manuscript variants) appears to be 
unknown. Zirkiih — 'the Foot-hills' — is the name of a 
district marked on the map as lying to the eastward of 
Kayin; Mustawfi states that it had three towns, namely, 
Isfadan [6], Istind [7], and Sharakhs [8], all of which 
may still be found on the map. 

During the middle ages there were two cities called Tabas, 
namely, Tabas KllakI [9], which in the Arab geographers 
is given as Tabas-at-Tarar — 'Tabas of the Date* — and Tabas 
Maslnan [10], formerly known as Tabas-al-'Unnab — 'Tabas 
of the Jujube-tree.' From the distances given in the Arab 
Itineraries it would appear that Tabas KllakI (or Gllaki) 
is the place still marked in our maps as Tabas, which lies 
on the desert border, and this agrees with what is said of 
the limits of the Mafazah, or Great Desert, in the previous 
chapter. The position of Tabas Maslnan cannot be exactly 
fixed, but the evidence of Ibn Hawkal (p. 335) and the 
other Itineraries would place it about half-way between Tun 
and the other (the present) Tabas, which last is often named 
Tabasayn. The city of Kayin lies east of Tun, and was 
noted as the central point of Kuhistan ; the Castle of 
Darah [11] is south-east of Birjand, and Muminabad is the 
name of the mountainous district to the east of Birjand. 

In regard to Zavil, Mustawfi gives this as the name of 
a town with its surrounding district, and in the previous 
chapter he has mentioned Zavil as lying on the north- 
western border of the great desert. The name does not 
occur in Yakut or any of the earlier Arab geographers, 
but Monsieur B. de Meynard, in a note to his Lictionnaire 
de la Perse (p. 35), quoting the author of the Mubank Shahi, 
states that Zavil was a district near Asfuzar (Sabzivar of 
Herat), and that it was watered by eighty streams on which 
stood water - mills. Firuzkuh — ' Turquoise Mountain '—is 

6 
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probably the ancient capital of Ghur, which will be noticed 
in the next chapter, the exact position of which, in what is 
now north-western Afghanistan, is unknown. Ghaznayn, 
otherwise Ghaznah, needs no comment, but I am unable 
to identify the place written Tarmlahah (Tar'It, Tarmast, 
etc., are variants given in the MSS.) ; possibly it is merely 
a mistake for, and duplicate of, Turshlz. Maymanah, which 
the Arab geographers called Yahudlyah — 'Jew-town' — 
lies east of Bala Murghab, in the north-west of modern 
Afghanistan ; and the city of Karnayn, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Layth, the founder of the Saffarids, lies in 
the desert one march to the north of Khash on the river 
Helraund, according to the distances given by Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 306). 

Chapter 17. Khurasan. 

Contents: Nlshapur, 185m; Shadyakh, 185w; Isfarayin, 186y; 
Bayhak and Sabzivar, 186/; Biyar, 186»; Juwayn, I860; 
Jajarm, 186r ; Khabushan, 186w; Shakkan, 186w>; Tus, 186a:; 
Kalat and Jirm, 187*; Marlnan, 187/; Herat, 187A; Asfuzar, 
187*; Fushanj, 187*; Malaa and Bakharz, 187a?; Badghls, 
187a; Jam, 188*; Chast, 188^r; Khwaf, 188;'; Zawah, 188m; 
Ghur, Balkh, Tukharistan, Bamiyan, and Panjhir, I880; 
Juzjan, 188*; Khutlan, 188w; Saminjan, \SSw; Tayi^an, 
188*; Talikan, 189a; Faryab and Kavadiyan, 1 89* ; Kalif, 
189rf; Marv Shahijan, 189/; Shaburkan, 189? and 190*; 
Abivard, 189*; Khavaran, 189*; Khavardan, 189w; Sarakhs, 
189a; Marv-ar-Kud, 190* ; Maraz, 190*; Kal'ah May, 190/ 

Khurasan in the middle ages was far more extensive than 
is the province of this name in modern Persia. Medieval 
Khurasan extended on the north-east to the Oxus, and 
included all the districts round Herat which now belong 
to Afghanistan. On the other hand, the small province 
of Rumis, on the northern boundary of the Great Desert, 
which at the present day is included within the limits of 
Persian Khurasan, was of old a separate district, and formed 
in the time of Mustawfi a province apart. 

Hamd- Allah divides Khurasan into four quarters (Bub*). 
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or districts ; namely, Nishapur, Herat, Balkh, and Great 
Ifarv. Of Nishapur city he gives a full account, describing 
its plan, which had originally been laid out after the fashion 
of a chess-board, and noting its walls and watercourses. 
The Arabs had written the name Naysabur. Mustawfi 
devotes a paragraph to the great suburb of Shadyakh, 
which Yakut (iii, 228) from his personal knowledge has 
also described. This had been built, or rebuilt, after the 
great earthquake of the year 605 (a.d. 1208) which had 
laid Nishapur in ruins; but both suburb and city were 
again destroyed by the earthquake of 679 (a.d. 1280), and 
a third city of Nishapur was the capital of Khurasan when 
Mustawfi wrote. In regard to Shadyakh its ruins still 
exist some three miles to the east of the modern city (Yate, 
Khurasan, p. 412). 

Nishapur had its chief water supply from a stream that 
flowed down from the mountains to the north-east of the 
town ; and forty water-mills were turned by the stream in 
the two leagues of its course through the plain after leaving 
the hills. Five leagues distant from the city, on the water- 
shed of the range dividing Nishapur from the Mashhad 
valley, was a small lake, about one league round, called 
Buhayrah Chashmah Sabz — 'the Lake of the Green Spring* — 
recently visited and described by Colonel Yate (Khurdsdn, 
p. 353), from which Mustawfi reports that water flowed 
either way, east and west. Here the Amir Chupan had 
built a kiosk on the brink of the spring, of which many 
wonders are told, and spectres were seen rising from the 
waters at certain seasons ; further, the lake was said to be 
unfathomable (L. 226/). A great number of streams flowed 
down from this mountain range to the plain of Nishapur, 
chief among these being the Shurah-rud or Salt River, 
into which at flood times most of the lesser streams ultimately 
drained, coming from the various sides of the plain. Mustawfi 
(in part copied by the Jihdn Numd, p. 328) mentions the 
names of a great number of these, to wit, the Dizbad river, 
flowing to the village of this name on the Herat road, the 
Ab-i-Sahr (or Sakhtar), the Khayrud or Ab-i-Kharu, the 
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Tusankan or Tushkan-rud, the Ab-i-Pusht-i-Farush, the 
Khajank river, the Ab-i-Farkhak, the Ab-i-Dahr, and the 
Ab-i-'Atshabad — 'Thirst River' — coming down by the 
Maydan-i-Sultan, bat of which the water-supply so often 
failed as fully to deserve its evil name (L. 21ity to 2206). 

The town of Isfarayin [1] in the centre of the plain of 
this name, at the ruins known as Shahr-i-Bilkis, recently 
described by Colonel Yate {Khurasan, p. 378), was celebrated 
for its castle called Diz-Zar, « the Golden fort.' Bayhak was 
the capital of the great district of the same name lying south 
of Isfarayin, and its ruins lie close to Sabzivar [2], which is 
the present chief town of this district. Biyar [3] lies on the 
border of the Great Desert, and is marked as Biyar-Jumand 
on our maps. Juwayn is the name of the plain south and 
west of Isfarayin (see Route x) : its chief town is Fariyumad, 
and Mustawfi mentions the hamlets of Bahrabad, Dav, 
Kazrl, and Khudashah [4]. The city of Jajarm is at the 
western limit of the Juwayn plain on the river Jaghan-rud 
(L. 220e) ; in its neighbourhood is the mountain known as 
Kuh-i-Shakak (Sakan, Sitan, etc., are other readings of the 
MSS.), whence a stream flowed forth from a marvellous 
cave (L. 205m). 

Khabushan, now known as Kuchan, is in the Mashhad 
valley to the east of Juwayn ; the city had been rebuilt by 
Hulagii, and the surrounding district was known as that 
of TJstuwa. The town of Shakkan (or Shafan) I am unable 
to identify. Tus, one of the ancient capitals of Khurasan, 
is now a complete ruin ; it lies four leagues distance to 
the north-west of the shrines at Mashhad [5], which last 
is the modern capital of Khurasan and means ' the Place 
of Martyrdom/ originally called the village of Sanabad. 
There lie buried at Mashhad the Imam Riza and the Caliph 
Harun-ar-Rashld, with many other famous personages, their 
tombs being surrounded by what in the time of Mustawfi 
had already come to be a large city. In the mountain 
called Kuh Gulshan near Tus was a great cavern with 
a spring welling from its depths, of which many wonders 
are related (L. 206m, and see Yate, Khur&sdn, p. 351). The 
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great mountain fastness of Kilat, 1 with Jirm for its chief 
city, lies to the north of Mashhad, and is now generally 
known as Kilat-i-Nadiri, from the fact of Nadir Shah having 
stored his Indian treasure here. This is one of the earliest 
notices of Kilat, for it is not mentioned by the earlier Arab 
geographers, but it became famous in later times, notably 
after its siege by Timur, as described by 'All of Yazd in his 
Zafar Namah (i, 328). In 1875 it was visited and described 
by Colonel Macgregor (K/iurdsdn, ii, 51). The town of 
Marinan (the MSS. give Marsan, Hafarmiyan, and many 
other variants) was within the limits of Kilat. 

Herat was watered by the canals of the river Harl-rud. 
It had a famous castle called Shamlram, built over the ruins 
of an ancient Fire-temple, on a mountain two leagues distant 
from the city, and Mustawfi adds a long account of the 
town, its markets and its shrines, giving the names of the 
various city canals derived from the Harl-rud (L. 216p). 
The river of Herat rose in the mountains of Ghur ; after 
passing Herat it watered the Fushanj district, and thence 
flowed north to join the Sarakhs river (the modern Tejend- 
ab). Asfuzar, now generally called Sabzivar of Afghanistan, 
is a town at some distance to the south of Herat, and is 
mentioned in the Itineraries (Route xvii, and Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 305). Fushanj [6], or Bushanj according to the same 
authorities, must be identical with the present city of 
Ghuriyan lying west of Herat near the Harl-rud ; and under 
the name Fushanj it sustained a siege by Timur, as described 
in the Zafar Namah (i, 312), but I have been unable to 
discover when its present name of Ghuriyan first came 
into use. 2 According to Mustawfi, Kusuy, or Kusri [7] and 



1 Kilat, which has come to be the name of more than one important fortress- 
town of western Asia, is a word that apparently came into use at the close of the 
middle ages, and is presumably a Persianized form of the Arabic Kal'ah (spelt 
with dotted k), meaning ' a castle/ It is worth noting that the name Kilat does 
not occur in Yakut or, I believe, in any of the earlier Arab geographers. 

2 The name Fushanj, or Bushanj, has apparently gone completely out of 
use ; on the other hand, I can find no mention of this Ghuriyan in any Eastern 
author. Yakut (iii, 821, 824) mentions Ghuraj, which he says is commonly 
pronounced Ghurah, and is a village near the gate of the city of Herat ; and 
there was the village of Ghuriyan near Marv. Neither of these, however, can 
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Kharkird [8], the former given in the Itinerary of Ibn 
Rustah (p. 172) and the latter by Ibn Hawkai (p. 334), 
were the chief towns of its district. 

Malan [9], apparently the town now called Shahr-i-Naw, 
judging by the distances in the Arab Itineraries, was the 
chief town of the Bakharz district, which lay further to 
the north along the left bank of the Hari-rud, and the 
district of Badghis lies some distance to the eastward, away 
from the right bank of the Harl-rud, being due north of 
Herat. Mustawfi mentions Karizah, where Hakim Barka'i 
had lived who founded the city of Nakhshab in Transoxiana, 
also as its chief town Gunabad (or Kuh Ghanabad) [10]; 
and he names various other places both here and in the 
Itinerary (Route xviii) which cannot now be identified 
(viz., Buzurgtarin, Lab, Jad, Ukalrun, Kalun, and Dihistan), 
for the whole region of Badghis has now relapsed to the 
desert, though numerous ruined sites are to be met with 
near the river beds. The town of Jam [U], famous for 
its shrine, was by the Arab geographers known as Buzjan, 
later Puchkan, and is marked on our maps. Chast (cf. 
Ibn Batutah, iii, 457) would appear to have been a town 
near Herat, but its exact position is unknown, and the 
spelling of the name is uncertain. Khwaf [12] » with its 
district, lies to the south of Bakharz, and Mustawfi gives 
its chief towns as Salatn [13], Sanjan [14], and Zuzan [15], 
all of which will be found on the map, in the present Khwaf 
district. Zavah is, as we learn from Ibn Batutah (iii, 79), 
the town now known as Turbat-i-Haydari, so called from 
the saint buried there, and Zavah was the name of the 
surrounding region, also known as Bishak. 

The great districts lying to the north-east of Khurasan (in 
what is now Afghanistan) are only very briefly referred to 
by Mustawfi. Ghilr, the mountainous country lying between 
the head- waters of the Herat river and the Helmund, has 
already been referred to in the previous chapter when 

be the modern town of Ghuriyan, the name of which recalls the province of 
Ghur, where the Ghurid Sultans held sway in the latter half of the twelfth 
century a.d. 
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speaking of Flruzkuh. 1 Balkh is mentioned as being in 
ruins, and Bamiyan was in a like condition, Cbanghlz Khan 
having ordered its utter destruction to avenge the death of 
a grandson who was killed during the siege, at the time of 
the Mongol invasion. Tukharistan is the country along the 
southern bank of the upper waters of the Oxus, and Panjhlr 
is the name of the silver-mine at the eastern source of the 
Kabul river. Juzjan is the district westward of Balkh, of 
which Shaburkan and Faryab were the chief towns. The 
first-mentioned still exists, and the position of Faryab, which 
is described by Ibn Hawkal (p. 321) and Yakut (iii, 840, 
888), is fixed by the information given in the Itinerary 
(Route xii). Khutlan is the country lying north of the 
upper waters of the Oxus, Saminjan lay south-east of Balkh, 
and Tayikan is the place which still exists of this name in 
the extreme east of the province of Tukharistan, being some- 
times, in error, written Talikan. The name Talikan, however, 
is more properly given to the city of the Juzjan district, the 
name of which has now disappeared from the map, but 
which, according to the Itinerary (Routes xii and xiia), lay 
three marches distant from Marv-ar-Rud (Bala Murghab) 
and a little off the high road going from that city to Balkh. 
This Talikan is described by Ibn Hawkal (p. 321), Ya'kubi 
(p. 287), and Yakut (iii, 491) ; it was an important town, 
and its ruins are probably to be identified with the mounds 
of brick near Chachaktu, which have been recently examined 
by Colonel Yate. 2 



1 In this passage, in place of Ghur, many MSSk of the Nitzhat read Ghari, 
and some have uWjistin. The name of this region has nothing to do with 
Georgia, or Gurjistan, to the north of Armenia, described by Mustuwfi. in 
Chapter 6 ; for Uharjutan took its name from the ancient kings of northern 
Afghanistan, called by the Arabs Gharj-ash-Sbar. According to Yakut (iii, 785, 
78ri, 823) Gharjistan, often confounded with GhQristan, and spelt indifferently 
Gh;irshistan or Gharistan, was the couutry along the upper waters of the 
Murghab, to the eastward of Marv-ar-rud. Its limits were Ghur on the one side 
and Herat on the other, with Ghaznah to the south-east. The sites of the 
many towns in Ghur and Gharjistan, mentioned by the Arab geographers, are 
completely unknown. 

8 See Northern Afghanistan, by C. E. Yate (1888), p. 157. The Chachaktu 
ruins are forty-five miles as the crow flies from Bala Murghab, which last, 
I consider, undoubtedly represents Marv-ar-Rud, and this distance may be 
counted as the equivalent of three days' march in the hill country. Kal'ah. 
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Kavadiyan still exists to the north-east of Tirmid, which 
last is on the Oxus, and Kalif is lower down the great river, 
also on its right bank. Mustawfi gives a long account of 
Marv-i-Shahijan, or Great Marv, on the Murghab river. 
This river, as he says (L. 214k), had originally been called 
the Marv-ab or Marv river, but was in his days generally 
known as the Ab-i-RazIk. The Jihan Numa (p. 328) has 
Zarbak, and the MSS. give Ab-i-Riibak or Zarlk, as in 
Yakut (ii, 777), with other variants. It flowed down to 
Great Marv from Marv-ar-Rud, or Little Marv, which is 
now represented by the place called Bala Murghab, as stated 
in a previous note. Ablvard [16] still exists, on the desert 
border north of Kalat - i - Nadirl. Khavaran [17], now 
Khabaran, and Khavardan, its dependency, lie between 
Kalat-i-Nadirl and Sarakhs, which last stands on the lower 
reach of the Herat river after it has received on its left bank 
the stream coming down from Tiis and Mashhad. Lastly, 
Maraz (Yadaz and Yazar, with other readings, are given in 
the MSS.) appears to be unknown, and the same remark 
applies to IJal'ah May, of which the MSS. also give many 
diverse readings (Bay, Nar, etc.). 

As stated at the beginning of the chapter, the province of 
Khurasan in the middle ages extended as far north and east 
as the bank of the Oxus, which was held to divide the lands 
of Iran from Turan ; and when Mustawfi wrote there appears 
good evidence for the belief that the Oxus was pouring 



Wall and Takht-i-Khatfin, one or other of which is pnt forward by Colonel 
Tate (op. cit., pp. 194-6 and 211) as a possible site for Talikan, being each 
of them only some twenty-seven miles distant from Bala Murghab, are both of 
them too near to suit the case. As regards the site of the city of Farvab, this 
mav well have been at the modern Khayrabad, where there is an ancient fort 
and mounds with ruins, as described by Colonel Yate (op. cit., Map of the North- 
West Frontier of Afghanistan, and p. 233), who narrates some local legends 
of past times that have clustered round this site. The name of this Faryab 
of Juzjan is also spelt Firyab by Yakut (iii, 888), and it must not be confounded 
either with Farab, otherwise written Barab (now called Otrar), on the Jaxartes, 
or with Firabr, sometimes written Firab, on the Oxus, at the ferry of Charjuy. 
It will be noticed also that there were during the Middle Ages three fiUikans, 
viz., Talikan, or Tayikan, the town of Xukharistau which still exists; next, 
Talikan of Juzjan aforesaid ; lastly, the Talikan district in Persian 'Irafc, to the 
south-west of Kazvin, which has been noticed in Chapter 2. 
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its waters into the Caspian Sea, and not, except for an 
insignificant part, into the Aral, as is now the case. 1 

In Appendix IV Mustawfi gives a description of the Jayhun 
or Amuyah (L. 213/, with which compare the Turkish 
translation in the Jihan Numd y p. 360), as the Arabs and 
Persians named the Oxus. The river had two sources, 
one in Tibet, the other in the Badakhshan mountains ; and 
along its upper course five great streams flowed in before 
it took up the waters of the "Wakhshab (L. 220r/) in the 
district of Saghaniyan, where stood Tirraid over against 
Balkh. Flowing on through the desert, the Oxus next 
came to the Narrows, mentioned also in the Itinerary 
(Route xix), known as Tang-i-Dahiln-i-Shlr — ' the passage 
of the Lion's Mouth' — near Bukshah, of the district of 
Hazarasp, where the precipitous banks are hardly a hundred 
gez (yards) across. This is the gorge which is now known 
as Deveh Boyun — 'the Camel's Neck' — and according to 
Mustawfi the stream here passes underground for a couple 
of leagues completely hidden from sight. From Hazarasp 
down to the Aral Sea numerous canals are led off, some 
ending in the desert, some discharging their water into 
the Aral ; but the main stream, Mustawfi says, after passing 
Old TJrganj, turns down by the 'Akabah-i-Halam (orSalam), 
which in Turki is called Kurladi (or Kurlavah), where the 
rushing of its waters can be heard two leagues away, and, 
thence flowing on for a distance of six days' march, ultimately 
finds its exit in the Caspian Sea (Bahr Khazar) at Khalkhal, 
a fishing station. 

When describing the Caspian (L. 225flQ, Mustawfi speaks 
of the Island of Abaskun, and he says " this island is now 

1 Professor de Goeje has written a most learned and interesting work on this 
subject (Lets alts Jiett dea Oxtu, Leyden, 1875), in which he seeks to discredit 
the statements of the Persian geographers, and in conclusion gives it as his 
opinion that the Oxus during all the middle ages (as at the present time) flowed 
into the Aral. I shall not presume to enter the lists against Professor de 
Goeje ; I only quote in the following passages the authorities on the other side. 
But I may mention that Sir Henry Kawunson, who had studied the question 
as a practical geographer, and knew as well the writings of the Persian and 
Arab authors, was always of a contrary opinion, holding that from the earlier 
years of the thirteenth century a.d. down to about the year 1575 the Oxus had 
continued to have its chief outflow into the Caspian, not into the Aral. 
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sunk under the water, because the Oxus, which formerly 
had flowed into the Eastern Lake (the Aral) lying over 
against the lands of Gog and Magog, since the time of 
the Mughal invasion has changed its course, and now flows 
out to the Caspian; and hence, this latter sea having no 
outlet, the dry land (of the Abaskun island) has now 
become submerged by the rising level of the waters." Now, 
in regard to this alleged change in the Oxus bed at the 
epoch of the Mongol invasion, we have the contemporary 
evidence of Ibn-al-Athlr (xii, 257) that Changhiz Khan 
in 617 (a.d. 1220) sent his armies against Khwarizm, when, 
after a siege of five months, Old Urganj was stormed, and 
the Oxus dykes which protected the city having been cut, the 
whole country was laid under water. The overflow appears 
to have drained off to the south-west, following a line 
of depression to the Caspian ; for there is the evidence 
of Yakut (iv, 670), a contemporary of these events, who 
describes Mankishlagh as a strongly fortified castle "standing 
on the shore of the Sea of Tabaristan (i.e. the Caspian), into 
which the Jayhun now flows." 

In the work of Hafiz Abrii, composed in 820 (1417 a.d.) 
under the patronage of Shahxukh, the son and successor of 
Timur — and Hafiz Abru must himself have been well 
acquainted with the geography of these countries from 
personal knowledge — we find the statement that the Jayhun, 
" which of old flowed into the Lake of Khwarizm (the Aral), 
having made itself a new bed, now flows out to the Bahr- 
Khazar (the Caspian) at Kurlavud or Kurlavu, otherwise 
called Akranchah, by which cause the Aral Sea has come 
to disappear" (British Museum Manuscript, Or. 1,577, 
folio 326). And again, in the paragraph on the Aral Sea 
in the same MS. {folio 27b)> he says that, while formerly 
the Jayhun had flowed into the Aral, " now, namely in the 
year 820, this sea no more exists, for the Jayhun has made 
a new bed to itself, and flows out into the Caspian." 

Finally, to complete the evidence on the double shifting 
of the Oxus bed, we have the account by Abu-1-GhazI, 
a native prince of the Urganj region, who states that some 
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thirty years before a.h. 1014, the date of his birth, which 
places the change in about a.d. 1575, the Oxus made itself 
again a new channel, and turning off at Kara-Uighur-Tukay 
below Khast-Minarahsl, made its way to Tuk Kai'ahsi and 
thence out directly to the Aral Sea, thus changing the lands 
between Urganj and the Caspian into a desert for lack of 
water. And in another passage he describes how in former 
times, namely, among the events of the years from 1520 
to 1530 a.d., all the way from Urganj, by Plshgah and 
Kara Klchit, to Uighurchah and Abiilkhan on the Caspian, 
there were cultivated fields and vineyards along what was 
still, when he wrote, the but half dessicated bed of the Oxus. 
(French translation by Baron Desraaisons of the History of 
the Mongol* and the Tartars by Abu-1-Ghazi Khan, vol. i, 
pp. 221 and 312, and Text in vol. ii, pp. 207 and 291, 
St. Petersburg, 1871.) 

In regard to Khwarizm, now generally called Khivah, 
which is the Delta land of the Oxus, it will be found that 
among the Itineraries Mustawfi gives two (Routes xiv and 
xix) leading across the desert to Urganj, one from Faravah 
(Kizil Arvat), the other from Great Marv. Khwarizm was 
at no time counted as of Iran, but, as noticed in the Table 
of Contents of the Nuzhat, a short section is devoted to this 
Province in Part IV of the Third Book, treating of Foreign 
Lands, which may be summarized in the following concluding 
paragraph. Unfortunately, the names of towns as given 
in the MSS. and in the Lithographed text (L. 234g) are 
extremely corrupt, and, indeed, do not serve to clear up the 
many queries in regard to the names of stages in the two 
Routes which lead to Urganj. 

Hamd- Allah begins by stating that at the time when he 
wrote the capital city of the country was Urganj, which, 
however, was then more generally known as Khwarizm 
(properly the name of the whole province). Formerly, he 
adds, the capital city was Fil, but the government was 
shifted first to Mansurah and then to Urganj. The city 
of Kath had in former times (he says) been known as 
Jurjaniyah (this, however, is undoubtedly a mistake), and 
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he then names a number of the more important towns, 
among which are Hazarasp, Darghau, and Madmlnlyah, 
with many others whose names it is impossible to identify, 
finally Khivah, a small provincial town (or Kasbah) which 
had recently been the abode of the Shaykh Najm- ad-Din 
Kubrl. We thus learn that already in the fourteenth 
century a.d. Khivah was rising to importance; it is 
merely mentioned in the list of towns by the earlier Arab 
geographers, but Yakut, writing a century before the time 
of Hamd-Allah, has devoted a short article to it (ii, 512), 
spelling the name Khivak, adding that the common people 
of Khwarizm then already called it Khivah. Under the 
spelling Khivak the town and its governor are mentioned 
by 'All of Yazd, and this was the scene of one of the early 
adventures in the life of Timur, who at a later period caused 
its walls to be carefully rebuilt (Za/ar Ndmah, i, 62, 449). 



Chapter 18. Mdzandardn. 

Contents: Jurjan city, 190A; Astarabad, \90p; Amul, I90q; 
Dihistan, 190*; Rustamdar, 190k; Rughad, 1900; Sail, 
190a? ; Kabud Jamah, 190y; Nlm-Murdan, 190a. 

The mountainous region lying along the south coast of the 
Caspian, towards the east, was called Tabaristan in the early 
middle ages, Tabar having the signification of c mountain ' 
in the local dialect, whence Tabaristan would have had the 
meaning of ' the Mountain Country.' This name, however, 
about the time of the Mongol conquest, gave place to that 
of Mazandaran ; the new province being taken to include 
Jurjan on the east, which formerly had been reckoned as 
a separate district and not included in the older Tabaristan. 
Mazandaran is divided by Mustawfi into seven districts, 
namely, Jurjan, Murustak (with variants Murdistan, etc. ; 
the Jihdn Numd, p. 339, has Bard-Murustak), Astarabad, 
Amul with Rustamdar, Dihistan, Rughad, and Siyah Rastan 
(other variants of this last in the MSS. being Wastan, Sitan, 
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Saristan, and in the Jihdn Numd, Sastan). Of these seven, 
the positions of three, namely, of MiLrustak, of Rughad, and 
of Siyah Rastan, are entirely unknown, and these names 
are not apparently mentioned by any other geographer. 

In his Appendix on the Rivers Mustawfi notes that the 
district of Jurjan was watered by two rivers, namely, by 
the lower part of the Ab-i-Atrak (L. 212a), which had its 
springs near Khabushan and in the famous plain of Nisa 
(now Darrah-Gaz) of Khurasan ; and next by the Jurjan 
river (L. 2l3w), on which stood the city of Jurjan; both the 
Jurjan river and the Atrak flowing out to the Caspian 
within the Jurjan territory. Jurjan City in the time of 
Mustawfi was a ruin, Astarabad being the capital of the 
district. Dihistan lay on the northern frontier; the ruins 
of it are probably those now known as Mashhad-i-Misriyan, 
and it was the outpost against the Turks and Kurds on the 
road to Khwarizm. 

Amul has always been the capital of Tabaristan, and 
Rustaradar is the district already noticed in Chapter 2 as 
lying along the bank of the Shahriid which as Rudbar was 
counted as of Persian 'Irak. According to the Nuzhat 
Rughad (Rfi'ad in the Jihdn Numa, p. 341) was a medium- 
sized town, being also the name of the surrounding district; 
the site is unknown, but it lay presumably in Tabaristan, 
among the mountains overlooking the Caspian. The city of 
Sari is still a flourishing place, and its district was that 
which Mustawfi names Kabud Jamah, while Nim-Murdan 
(neither name being mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
though both are copied into the Jihdn Numd, p. 341) was 
a populous island or peninsula, with Shahrabad for chief 
town, at the south-eastern angle of the Caspian, presumably 
now represented by the tongue of land forming the northern 
limit of Astarabad Bay. As of Tabaristan, Mustawfi mentions 
the mountains called Kuh Tarik and Kuh Haram, or Hajam 
(L. 205r, 207a), where marvellous caves and wondrous sights 
were to be seen, but the position of neither mountain is given, 
and these names do not appear on our present maps. 
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Chapter 19. Kumis. 

Contents: Khuvar, 191<J; Damghan, 191*; Samnan, 19U; Bustam 
and Ahuvan, 191/; Girdkuh, 191/; Flrfizkuh, 191m ; Dania- 
vand, 191»; Firrim, 191j&; Khurkan, 191r. 

Kiimis was the name of the province lying along the 
desert border south of the great mountains of Tabaristan ; 
most of the towns mentioned by Mustawfi still are found, but 
now included in Khurasan, for as a separate province Kiimis 
no longer exists, and the name even is gone out of use. In 
the vicinity of Damghan was a mountain called Kuh-i-Zar — 
* Gold Mountain ' — where mines of the precious metal were 
worked (L. 204y), and Damghan itself is still an important 
city. Khuvar [1] is the town now called Aradun, but the 
district round is known under the old name, and Khuvar 
or Aradun, called Khuvar of Ray or Mahallah-i-Bagh, is on 
the great eastern high road from Ray into Khurasan (see 
Route ix). Samnan [2] stands half-way between Khuvar 
and Damghan, Bustam (Bistam or Bastam) lying further to 
the eastward of this last, while Ahuvan [3] is a Rubat or 
Guardhouse between Damghan and Samnan. 

The fortress of Girdkuh [4], called also Diz-i-Gumbadhan 
— 'the Domed Fort' — lay in the mountains three leagues 
distant from Damghan, and Mansurabad was in its vicinity. 
The celebrated stronghold of Firuzkuh [5] stands at the 
head-waters of the stream flowing down to Khuvar ; due 
west of it lies the town of Damavand [6], which Mustawfi 
says was originally called Pashyan, the town lying a con- 
siderable distance to the south of the famous Damavand 
mountain of Tabaristan. The position of Firrim, mentioned 
also by Yakut (iii, 890) and other Arab geographers, has 
not been identified. Khurkan was a town of the district 
of Bustam, lying four leagues distant therefrom, on the road 
towards Astarabad, as is mentioned by Yakut (ii, 424) and 
Kazvini (ii, 243). 
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Chapter 20. Gilan. 

Contents: Isfahbad, 191*; Tulim, 191*; Tamljan, 191y; Rasht, 
19lz; Shaft, 192<z: Fumin. 192*; Kujasf>than, 192c; Kawtam, 
192rf; Karjuyan, 19^; Lahijan, 192/; Ta'sar, 192A. 

Gilan, or the Jilanat Province, was backed by the moun- 
tains of Daylara, and lay on the shore of the Caspian at the 
mouth of the river Safid-rud. Isfahbad, or Ispahbid, as is 
well known, was the name given to the serai-independent 
governors of this province under the Sassanian kings, and 
the Ispahbids continued to rule as princes under the early 
Caliphs ; the city of Ispahbudan is mentioned by Yakut 
(i, 298) as lying two miles from the sea-shore, but apparently 
no trace of it now remains. In the time of Mustawfi, how- 
ever, Isfahbad was a medium-sized town surrounded by 
a district with nearly a hundred villages, and its revenues 
amounted to 29,000 dinars, or about £7,000. Tulim is 
now the name of a district lying west of Rasht, the town 
of Tulim [1] having presumably gone to ruin, both this 
and the town of Tamljan (or Taymjan) having disappeared 
from the map. Mustawfi is one of the first authorities to 
mention Rasht, 1 now the chief town of Gilan, and it was 
already in his day famous for its silk stuffs. 

The town of Shaft [2] no longer exists, but the district of 
this name lies south of Rasht, and to the westward of it is 
the Fumin [3] district, with the town of Fumin as its chief 
place. Of Kujasfahan (Eujastan is the spelling given in 
the Jih&n Numa, p. 344, with Kujkan, Kujfahan, and other 



1 In the Catalogue of Oriental Coin* in the British Museum (vols, iii, 52, 53, 
and ix, 282), a series of copper coins is described, bearing the numbers 107, 10?a, 
107*, 108, which are dated 595 a.h. and 598 a.h., and attributed to the 
mint-city of Rasht. These coins bear the name and titles of Sulayman II, 
the Saliulf Sultan of Rum, and if the reading Basht be accepted, would go to 
prove that the Saljuks of Rum exercised sovereign rights in Gilan, and thut 
Rasht was already an important city at the close of the sixth century a.h. 
The reading, however, does not appear, on examination of the coins, to be 
tenable ; and the facts as known to us from history are decidedly against Rasht 
having ever belonged to Sulayman II of RQm. 
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readings in the MSS.), originally built by Ardashlr Babgan 
and named Sahraish, nothing is now known ; and the same 
has to be said of the town of Karjuyan, given also as 
Kirjan or Kahyan in the MSS., but not named elsewhere. 
Xawtam [4], on the sea-shore, a good port near the mouth 
of the Sufld-rud, though mentioned by Yakut (iv, 316), is 
apparently now lost, being represented by the modern 
Kuhdam district lying eastward of Shaft. Lahijan [5] 
still exists, and by Mustawfi is held to be the capital of 
Gilan, being famous for its fruit gardens; but for Ta'sar, 
the last place mentioned in the list (with variants in the 
Jihdn Numa, p. 344, of Bishlshah, also Nisar, Nlr, and 
Tastar in the MSS.), I am unable to offer any identification. 
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APPENDIX I. The Itineraries. 

For convenience of reference the Itineraries given con- 
secutively by Mustawfi are in the following pages divided 
up into thirty-three Routes. Many of these are identical 
with the routes given by Ibn Khurdadbih and Kudaraah in 
their Road-books, and are found in other of the mediaeval 
Arab geographers. Some of the routes not given by the 
Arabs are found copied from Mustawfi into the pages of 
the Jihan Niima of Hajjl Khalfah. The distances are given 
in Farsakhs, each equivalent to a league, or one hour's 
march. 

Route 7. — Suljanlyah to Hamadan and Kanguvar (L. \92w). — 
Sultanlyah 5 farsakhs to Bajshir village, thence 4 to the 
Bibat of Atabeg Muhammad ibn Ildagiz, thence 4 to Karkahar 
village in the Hamadan province, thence 6 to Saji village of 
Hamadan, thence 5 to Walaj village, thence 6 to the city of 
Hamadan, thence by the pass over mount Arvand (Elvend) in 
7 farsakhs to Asadabad, and thence 6 to Kanguvar, the first 
village in Kurdistan. 

As far as Hamadan these stages are not given in any of 
the Arab Itineraries — Sultanlyah, as already said, only 
having been built and made the capital of the Ilkhans in 
the reign of Uljaytii — and most of the names of places 
mentioned in the list are uncertain. 1 Thus, Dih Bajshir 
is given in the various MSS. as Lajshir, Valashjird, and 
Dih Bakshih (Dih being the Persian for 'village,' omitted 
or added, indifferently), and this may be Bijtayn, a village 
at the right distance south of Sultanlyah ; the various 
readings given above would then be due merely to. confusion 
in the placing of diacritical points. For Dih Karkahar some 
MSS. have Karkaharand, possibly for the present Kabatrung. 

1 Much of this country is described in Notes of a Journey from Kazveen to 
Hamadan, by J. D. Rees (Madras, 1885), hut the names given by Mustawfi do 
not occur. 
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Variants of Sajl are Sahibi, Masah-jin, and Saju. Muhammad 
ibn Ildagiz, the founder of the Ribat mentioned above, was 
Atabeg of Adharbayjan and virtual ruler of ' Irak from 568 
to 581 (1172 to 1185). The word Ribat (pronounced also 
Rabat and Rabat), which occurs frequently in the names 
of post-stations, means literally ' a tying-up place ' and 
came to signify a hospice, or guardhouse, notably on the 
frontier. 

Route II. — Kanguvar to 5^1 wan (L. 192a). — Kanguvar in 5 farsakhs 
to Sihnah village, thence 4 to Jamjamal City, thence in 
6 farsakhs — the statue of the horse Shabdlz lying to the right 
of the road, with the portraits of King Khusraw and Queen 
ShTrln at a place where two springs gush out that turn 
two mills — to Kirraanshahan, thence 6 to Khushkarlsh, 
thence 5 to Jakavan, theuce 6 to the villages of Kirind 
and Khushan, thence by the Pass of Tak-i-Kiza in 8 farsakhs 
to Hulwan city, the first place in Arabian 4 Irak ; but by the 
GH wa Gilan road this last stage is easier, though one farsakh 
longer. 

The stages from Hamadan going south-west, but given 
the reverse way, are part of the great eastern high road 
leading from Baghdad to Marv, found in all the Arab 
Itineraries. Khushkarlsh is the reading in lbn Khurdadbih 
(p. 19) ; the Nuzhat MSS. give various readings, as Hakarmish, 
Chakarish, etc., and no place of this name now exists. The 
next place, Jakavan, is not identical with any stage men- 
tioned by the Arab Itineraries, and many variants are given, 
e.g., Dlh Hisakavan, Khafarkan, Hafakadan, Janakan, and 
Khiyarkavan. No village of Khushan (or Harshan as 
a variant) is to be found on the map anywhere near Kirind ; 
but the road down by Gil wa Gilan, and the Tak-i-Kiza 
pass, are mentioned (L. 216n) as the place where one of 
the affluents of the Nahrawan takes its rise (see above, 
Chapter 1). 

Route III — Hulwan to Baghdad and Najaf (L. 193$). — Hulwan in 
5 farsakhs to Kasr Shlrin, thence 5 to Khanikln city, thence 
5 to Rubat Jalula built by Malik-Shah the Saljuk, thence 5 
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to Harunfyah, thence — with Shahraban lying 2 farsakhs 
distant to the right of the road — in 7 farsakhs to Ba'kuba 
city, and thence 8 to Baghdad. From Baghdad it is 2 farsakhs 
to Sarsar village, thence 7 to Farashah, thence in 7 farsakhs — 
the city of Babil lying on the Euphrates half a league away 
on the right hand — to the Nil Canal, then 2 farsakhs to the 
city of Hillah, thence — passing the place where Himrod threw 
Abraham into the Fire at Kutha liabba, lying one league to 
the left of the road — after 7 farsakhs comes the city of Kufah, 
thence 2 farsakhs distant lies the Mashhad (Place of Martyr- 
dom) of 'All, the Commander of the Faithful, at Najaf on the 
desert border. 

Moat of the places mentioned in this and the next two 
Routes are given on my Map for Ibn Serapion. The Rubat 
(Guardhouse) of Jalula, a place famous in Abbasid History, 
is probably the present Caravanserai of Kizil Rubat. Dih 
Farashah, nine leagues south of Baghdad, is not given by any 
other authority ; other variants in the MSS. are Karajah, 
Khawashah, and Badiyah-Farrash — 'the Carpet-spreader's 
plain' — but the readings are most uncertain. The text of 
the Nuzhat after this gives the Routes beyond Najaf for 
the pilgrims crossing Arabia to Mecca and Medina, but 
these are here omitted, as belonging to countries outside the 
limits of Iran, with which alone the present paper deals. 



Route IV. — Baghdad to Basrah, and thence by sea to the Island 
y ofKays^(L. 195^). — Baghdad 5 farsakhs to Madain, thence 
■ 10 to Dayr-al-'Akul, thence 7 to Jabbul, thence 10 to Fam- 
as-§ilb, thence 9 to Wasit, thence 10 to Nahraban, thence 
8 to Faruth, thence 5 to Dayr - al - 'TJmmal, thence 7 to 
Hawanlt; thence passing by the canal called the Shatt-al- 
Ma to the Swamps, and on through the Nahr-al-Asad, after 
30 farsakhs is the beginning of the Blind Tigris estuary, by 
which and the Nahr Ma'kil after 10 farsakhs. is Basrah. 
From Basrah it is 12 farsakhs to 'Abbadan, whence 2 by 
fresh water to the open sea, thence 50 leagues to_Kharik 
Island,, thence gOJeagu es to A l-An Islaiid, thence 7 t o Abr un 
Island, thence 8 to the isl and of Chin _or_Kh;iyn, which is 
uninhabited, and thence~8 to the emporium of Kays Island. Y 
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The towns on this and the next two Routes will be found 
on the Ibn Serapiou Map. For the islands in the Persian 
Gulf, see above, Chapter 12 ; a part of this Route is given 
in the Jihan Numa, p. 456. 

Route F. — Baghdad to Rahbah (L. 195t>). — Baghdad 3 farsakhs to 
Tall-'Akarkuf, which is a hillock so high that it can be seen 
from the desert eleven leagues away ; thence 8 farsakhs to the 
city of Anbar ; thence by the way across the Samawat desert 
you may reach Damascus direct in ten days, it being 100 
leagues distant; or from Anbar you go to Rahbah (on the 
Euphrates), which last is 70 leagues from- Baghdad. 

Route VL— Baghdad to Mosul (L. 195*).— Bagh dad 4 farsakhs to 
Baradan, thence 5 to 'Ukbarah, thence 3 to Bahamsha, thence 

7 to Kadislyah, thence 3 to Samarrah, thence 2 to Karkh, 
thence 7 to Jabulta, thence 5 to Sudakanlyah, thence 5 to 
Barimnia, thence 5 to the Bridge over the Lesser Zab, a tributary 
of the Tigris, thence 12 to Hadlthah, thence 7 to Ban! Tarn an, 
and finally 14 farsakhs to Mawsil (Mosul). 

The name of the place called Bahamsha or Bajarasha by 
Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 93), a dozen leagues north of Baghdad, 
is uncertain ; the Nuzhat MSS. give the name variously as 
Jami'a, Hamsasah, and Hamya, with other variations. 
Banl Tam'an, the last stage before Mosul, is also uncertain ; 
variants are Banl Tahan in the MSS., and in Ibn Khurdadbih 
(p. 93) Tamyan, Tahman, etc., are given. 

Route P7Z— Kanguvar to Isfahan (L. 195^).— Kanguvar 5 farsakhs 
to Bldastan, thence 3 to Nihavand city, thence 4 to Faramurz 
village, thence 4 to the city of Burujird. Beyond Burujird 
the road to Saburkhwast turns off to the right hand, while 
going left from Burujird it is 4 farsakhs to Hasanabad, thence 

8 to Miyan-Hudan, thence 3 to Minar, thence 5 to the city 
of Karaj. From Karaj it is 4 farsakhs to Dunsun, thence 
5 to Asan: here the more direct road to Isfahan turns off 
to the right, while going left from Asan it is 6 farsakhs 
to Sangan, thence 6 to Juy - Murgh - Kuhtar, thence 7 to 
Ashkuran, thence 7 to TlrSn, thence 6 to Juy-i-Kushk, and 
finally 4 leagues to Isfahan. 
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The road going eastward from Xanguvar to Isfahan, in 
the Arab Itineraries, follows a different route to the one given 
by Mustawfi, though both pasa by Karaj of Abu Dulaf, the 
position of which has been noticed in Chapter 2. The 
JISS. give a few variants; the name of the village of 
Fararaurz beyond Nihavand is written Karakirk in some 
copies, and Hasanabad appears as Junabad. Miyan-Rudan — 
' Between Streams' — is on the upper waters of the eastern 
tributary of the Burujird river, south-east of this town, and 
south-west of Karaj of Abu Dulaf. From Karaj to Isfahan 
many of the places named on the map are not found, and 
the variants in the MSS. are Asan or Masan ; for Sangan, 
Sitakau or Sakwln. Ashknran or Ashghuran is marked 
on the map and given by Yakut (i, 281) as Ashkuran; he 
also mentions (i, 446) Bab Kushk as one of the great 
quarters at the gate of Isfahan, and though this name has 
now disappeared, Than is a village marked on the map. 

Route r/77.— Sultanlyah to Sumghan (L. 196<Z).— Sultanlyah in 
5 farsakhs to the village of Kuhud, which the Mughals call 
Sa'In Kal'ah, thence 4 to the city of Abhar, thence 4 to 
Farisjln, thence — with the city of Kazvin lying 4 leagues 
distant on the left hand — in 6 farsakhs to Sumghan, which 
the Mughals call Ak Khwajah. Beyond this place the way 
divides; to the right one road turns off, going to Sagzabad in 
5 farsakhs (see Route XXVI), while the main road towards 
Khurasan continues onward, as given in the next Route. 

The name Kuhud is now not known, Sain Kal'ah having 
taken its place ; the three next places will all be found on 
the map. Sumghan, however, is wanting, and apparently 
is not mentioned by any other geographer ,- also the reading 
of the name is uncertain. Hamd - Allah, as will have 
been seen in Chapter 15, gives it as the uppermost limit of 
the Great Desert, and in the various MSS. the name appears 
as Sumkan, Suwlkan, Suskan or Sushkan, Sublkan, Siyuti*an, 
and SiLs'an. It evidently was a place of some importance, 
and its position is fixed by the distances given between it, 
Farisjin, Kazvin, and Sagzabad or Sagziabad. 
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Route IX. — SQmghan to Bustara (L. 196</). — Sumghan in 5 farsakhs 
to the village of Mamarah, thence 8 to Dahand, thence 5 to 
Sunkurabad, thence 5 to Dlh Khatun, thence 5 to the Place 
of Martyrdom (Mashhad) of the Imam-zadah 'Abd-al-'AzIm, 
thence 3 to the city of Ray, thence 6 to Varamln, thence 6 to 
the Rubat of Khumartakln, thence 6 to Khuvar of Ray, which 
is called Mahallah-i-Bagh (the Garden-Place), thence 6 to 
Dlh Namak (Salt Village), thence 6 to Ras-al-Kulb (Dog's 
Head), thence 6 to Dlh Surkh (Red Village), thence 4 to 
Samnan, thence 7 to Rubat Ahuvan, thence 7 to Rubat 
Hurmuz, also known as Jarm-Juy (Hot-stream), thence 6 to 
Damghan, thence 6 to Haddadah, otherwise known as 
Mihman-dust (Guest-friend). From this place one road 
branches to the right, going direct to Nishapur by Sabzivar ; 
to the left is the high road which passes through Jajarm, and 
from Haddadah by this it is 7 farsakhs to the city of Bus tain. 

The name Mamarah, one stage out from Sumghan, is 
uncertain ; the MSS. give various readings, as Yaharah, 
Marbln, Hararin, and Hamarah. Also the next stage is 
variously given as Dihand, Dlh Pahand, or Sahand, and 
this name occurs again as one among the villages of 
Kazvln mentioned in Chapter 2 (L. 146V). The remaining 
stations are for the most part those of the Arab itineraries, 
and will be found on the map ; Ras-al-Kalb (Dog's Head), 
which Yakut (ii, 733) refers to as a KaVah or Castle, is 
possibly identical with the present Lasjird, as already stated 
in the Introduction. Places named in the next two Routes 
have already been noticed in Chapters 17 and 19, or else 
will be found on our present maps ; these being also for the 
most part identical with the stages given in the Arab 
itineraries. 

Route X. — Bustam to Nishapur (L. 196n). — From the city of 
Bust am it is 7 farsakhs to Maghaz, thence 7 to Sultaolyah 
village (or DIh-i-Sultan), thence 3 to Rubat 8a van j, and 
thence 6 to Jajarm. From Jajarm it is 8 farsakhs to the 
village of Azadvar, the birthplace of Khwajah Shams-ad- Din 
Muhammad Sahib Divan, thence 4 to Khudashah, thence 3 to 
Bahrabad village, the abode of Shaykh Sa'd-ad-Din of Hamah, 
thence 5 to Barzamabad, thence 4 to Tudah (or Nudah), thence 
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8 to Takan-kuh, thence 6 to Rubat Buzinasran at the village 
of Ahraadabad, and thence 4 farsakhs to Nishapur. 

Route XL — Nishapur to Sarakhs and Marv-ar-Rud (L. 196m). — 
Nishapur 7 farsakhs to Dih Bad, whence the road to Herat 
branches to the right hand (Route XV) ; and from Dih Bad, 
turning left, it is 5 leagues to Khakistar village, thence 

3 to Rubat Sangbast, thence 6 to Rubat Mahi, thence 7 to 
Rubat Turan (or NurSn) ; thence in 7 farsakhs, across two 
passes each of half a league, you go to Rubat Abglnah, thence 
6 to Sarakhs, thence 9 to Rubat Ja'fari, thence 7 to ME 
'Oman, thence 7 to Rubat Abu NVayra, thence 5 farsakhs 
across the desert sands with no water to Ab-Shur, thence 2 to 
Diz Hind, and thence 5 to the city of Marv-ar-Rud. 

Route XII— Marv-ar-Rud to Balkh and the Oxus (L. 197a). — 
Marv-ar-Rud 7 farsakhs to Rubat-i- Sultan, thence 5 to the 
village of Karajabad (or Kuchabad), thence in 7 farsakhs — 
the city of Talikan lying 6 leagues distant on the right hand 
of the road — to Ab-i-Garm (Hot-Spring), thence 5 to Kabutar- 
khanah ; thence 7 to Masjid Razan ; thence in 7 farsakhs — 
the city of Faryab lying two leagues distant on the right 
of the road — to Astanah, thence 6 to Rubat Ka'b, thence 

9 farsakhs across a waterless plain to the city of Shaburkan. 
Thence it is 2 farsakhs to the village of Sulbaran, thence 9 to 
Rubat 'Alawi (the Alid Guardhouse), thence 1 to Dastagird, 
thence 5 to the village of Parah at the Bridge of Jamukhiyan, 
and thence 2 to Balkh. From the city of Balkh it is 
6 farsakhs to Siyah-kuh (the Black Hills), and thence in 
6 farsakhs you come to the Oxus river over against Tirmid. 

Route XII a.— In the British Museum MS. (Add. 16,736) is the 
following duplication, in part, of the preceding route : — Marv- 
ar-Rud 5 farsakhs to Araskan, thence 7 to Asrab, thence 
6 to Ganjabad, thence 6 to Talikan, thence 5 to Kashhan, 
thence 5 to Arghun in the district of Juzjan, thence 5 to 
Kasr Hut ; thence 5 to Faryab, thence 9 to Ka', thence 9 to 
Shaburkan, thence 6 to Sidrah, thence 5 to Dastagird, thence 

4 to 'Awd, and thence it is 3 farsakhs to Balkh. * 

Tlie first of these two routes is given, in part, in the 
Jihdn Niimd (p. 329), and between them they fix within 
narrow limits the positions of Talikan and Faryab, two 
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important towns of the Juzjan District, the names of which 
have apparently entirely disappeared from the map. Their 
probable sites have been discussed in Chapter 17. 

Route XIII. — Bustam to Faravah (L. 197/). — From Bustam by the 
pass called Nardiban-Payah it is 7 farsakhs to Dih Ganj, thence 

6 to the village of Milabad, thence 5 to Musa-abad village, 
thence 5 to the city of Jurjan. From Jurjan there are two 
roads to the northern frontier — one direct by the waterless 
desert, the other by Dihistan. By this last from Jurjan it is 
9 farsakhs to Bistan, thence 7 to the village of Muhammadabad, 
thence 7 to Dihistan ; from here it is 7 farsakhs to Rubat 
KursI (or Gazblni), thence 9 to Rubat Abu-l-'Abbas, thence 

7 to Rubat Ibn Tahir, and thence 7 farsakhs to the city of 
Faravah. 

The MSS. give many variants both in this and the next 
route for the intermediate stages, which in the desert were 
mostly Rubats or Guardhouses. For the part north of 
Jurjan city Sir H. C. Rawlinson may be consulted in the 
Proceedings of the Roy. Oeog. Soc, 1879 (i, 170), and for 
Bistan, which the MSS. give variously as Baraz, Sarar, 
Sar-rud, and Sard-riid, he adopts the reading Siuabar-rud, 
" a name restored to agree with the modern Sunlbar." 
Faravah, a place frequently mentioned by the Arab 
geographers, is probably to be identified with the modern 
Kizil Arvat, this last being a corruption for Kizil-Rubat, 
' the Red Guardhouse.' 

Route XIV. — Faravah to TJrganj (L. 197/).— From the city of 
Faravah it is 8 farsakhs to Rubat Khisht-Pukhtah, thence 

8 to Khushab, thence 7 to Rubat Taj^hmaj, thence 7 to 
Karvan-gah, thence 9 to Rubat Sarhang, thence 7 to Minarah- 
gah, thence 8 to Sail-Ball, thence 7 to Mushk Mabna, thence 

9 to Rubat Maryam, thence 8 to the town of New Khwarizm, 
thence 6 to New Halam (or Khulm), and thence 4 farsakhs to 
TJrganj, the capital of Khwarizm. 

The stages of this desert road to TJrganj, the city which 
the Arabs knew as Jurjanlyah, are given with a variety of 
readings in the AISS. The variants, however, are of no 
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great importance, since the stages merely represent halting- 
places, not towns or villages. Khwarizm-i-Naw — New 
Khwarizm — must be the capital of the province built to 
replace the town destroyed by the Mongols, and the ruins 
of New Khwarizra are now known as Old Urganj — Kulinah 
Urganj ; but what the place which Mustawfi calls Halam 
or Khulm-i-Naw may represent — lying between the newer 
and the old capital of his time — it is difficult to determine. 
For Khwarizm in general see the concluding paragraphs of 
Chapter 17 ; also below, Route XIX. 

Route XV. — Nishapur to Herat (L. 197r). — KTshapur in 7 farsakhs 
to Dih-Bad, where the road to Sarakhs already given (Route 
XI) goes off to the left, thence 7 to ltubat-Batli'I, thence 7 to 
Farhadan village, thence 7 to Sa'ldabad village, thence 5 to 
Dlh Khusru, thence 7 to the city of Bujkan (or Buzjan), 
thence 6 to Gulabad, thence 10 to Kushk Mansar, thence 6 to 
the city of Fushanj (or Bushanj), and thence 8 farsakhs to 
Herat. 

Dih-Bad — ' the windy village ' — is the place named in 
the Arab itineraries Kasr-ar-Rih, which has a similar 
signification ; it is now called Dizbad-Payin. As noticed 
in Chapter 17, the city of Bujkan, or Buzjan, also written in 
two words Piich-Kan, is by the Arab geographers called 
Zam or Jam, and is now known as Turbat-i-Shaykh-Jam, 
from the tomb of the Saint buried here. Fushanj or Bushanj 
(see also Chapter 17) is the modern Ghuriyan, but when the 
town took this last name appears to be unknown. 

Route XVI.— Nlshapur to Turshiz (L. 197a?). — From Nishapur 
going through a populous, well-watered country where are 
80 villages, it is 5 farsakhs to llubat Sih Dih (Guardhouse 
of the Three Villages), thence 4 farsakhs to Rubat !Nur-Khan, 
thence 3 to Chah Siyah (Black Pit), thence 5 to the village 
of Dayah, thence 4 to Dih Murd, and thence 7 farsakhs to 
Turshiz. From Turshiz it is 25 farsakhs to Tun, and 36 to 
Kayin, and likewise 36 to Bujkan. 

Of the route here given none of the villages appear now 
to exist ; their names are not found in the Arab itineraries ; 
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and further, the readings of the Nuzhat are uncertain. In 
the MSS. the first stage out is often given as Rubat Sayyidl 
Ghar. Dih Dayah appears as Danah, Daiyor Vanah; Dih 
Murd as Nirar, Nimrud, 'Uinrad, or Bararu, also as Dih Ghar. 
The following Route is not found in the Bombay Litho- 
graphed Text ; it is practically identical with the road 
described by Mukaddasi (p. 350) and the other Arab 
geographers. 

Route XVII — Herat to Zaranj, given in the British Museum MS. 
(Add. 16,736). — Herat one march to Jaman, thence the same to 
Kuh-i-Siyah. (Black Hills), thence the same to Kanat Saray, 
thence the same to Khastan (or Jastan), which is Asfuzar, 
thence the same to Kustan, thence the same to Darah, thence 
the same to the city of Farah, thence the same to Pul-i-Rud- 
i-Farah (Bridge over the Farah river), thence the same to 
Sirishk, thence the same to Kanjar, thence the same to Bast 
(or Bastak), thence the same to Juvayn, thence the same to 
Bastar, thence in 4 farsakhs you come to and cross the 
Hirmand river to Karkuyah, and thence in 3 farsakhs to 
(Zaranj, capital of) Sistan. 

Route XVIII. — Herat to Marv-ar-Rud and on to the city of Marv 
(L. 198a). — Herat in 5 farsakhs to Hangamabad, thence 5 to 
Badghis, thence 5 to Tun, thence 5 to Marghzar Darrah, 
thence 8 to Baghchi Shur, thence 5 to TJsrud (or Lus-rud), 
thence 4 farsakhs to Marv-ar-Rud. From Marv-ar-Rud it is 
5 farsakhs to Kasr Ahnaf ibn Kays, thence 4 to Khawrat 
(Khawrzan or Khurab), thence 6 to Asadabad (or Astarabad), 
thence 7 to Karlnayn, thence 5 to Yahya-abad, thence 7 to 
Mahdl abad, thence 6 to Faz, and thence 7 farsakhs to the 
city of Marv. 

The first part of this route, from Herat to Marv-ar-Rud 
(Bala Murghab), for the most part is identical with that 
given in the Arab itineraries ; it lies through a country where 
now there are no towns and hardly any villages, though in 
the middle ages Badghis was a populous province. 

From Marv-ar-Rud to Great Marv the route is that of 
the Arab geographers, and follows the course of the river 
Murghab ; Kasr Ahnaf is the present Mariichak or Marv-i- 
Kuchik (Little Marv), having been called after one of the 
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palaces of Ahnaf, son of Kays, the Arab leader in the first. 
Moslem conquest of Khurasan. The stages named are not 
those now found on the map. 

Route XIX. — Marv to Urganj (L. 198*). — Marv in 5 farsakhs to 
Din SakrI, thence 2 to Dili Abdaa Ganj, thence 8 to Rubat 
Suran, thence 5 to Chah Khak (Dry Well), thence 7 to Chah 
Sachi, thence 7 to Chah Harun; thence in 7 farsakhs — of 
which 2,000 yards are across the Moving Sands — to Rubat- 
i-Naw-Shaglrd, thence 7 to Sangabad, thence 6 to Rubat 
Tahiri, thence 5 to Rubat Budluah, thence crossing the 
frontier of Khwarizm in 7 leagues to the city of Jakarband, 
thence 9 to Darghan, a city of Khwarizm, thence 5 to the 
Rubat of Dahan-i-fchir (the Guardhouse of the Lion's Mouth), 
where precipitous rocks form the Narrows of the Oxus, thence 

4 to Sadiir (or Sandbur), thence 10 to Hazarasp, thence 9 to 
Dlh-Zarduk, thence 7 to Rakhushmlthan, thence 6 to Andara- 
biyan (Andarabnan or Uzarmand), thence 2 to the city of 
Nuzvar (Ruzvand or Sura van), and thence 6 farsakhs to the 
city of Urganj, the capital of Khwarizm. 

This route is also given in the Jihdn Numa (p. 457), but 
the first portion across the desert is not found in any of 
the earlier Arab geographers. The names of the stages here 
are many of them uncertain, being differently written in the 
various MSS. of the Nuzhat. Cultivation began at Rubat 
Tahiri, or Tahiriyah, on the Oxus, the first place in 
Khwarizm. This is mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
who name many of the stages given after this in their notices 
of the Khwarizm Province. The Narrows of the Camel's 
Neck, or Lion's Mouth, have been referred to in Chapter 17 ; 
but the names of the stages between Hazarasp and Urganj 
are most uncertain, and should be compared with those given 
by MukaddasI (p. 344). 

Route XX. — Sultaniyah to Bajarvan (L. 198n). — Sultanlyah in 

5 farsakhs to Zanjan, thence 7 to the village of Tut (or Bub) 
Suvaii, thence 7 to the city of Kaghadh Kunan, thence by 
the Pass of Burulaz on the river Safid-rud in 6 farsakhs 
to the village of Sanjidah aud Khalkhal, thence 6 to the 
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village of Malish (Balish, or Talish), thence 6 to the city 
of Ardubil, thence 8 to Rubat Arshad, thence 8 to the village 
of Varank, to the east of which, one farsakh distant, lies 
Barzand, formerly a city, now a mere village, and thence 
4 farsakhs to Bajarvan, formerly a city, now only a village. 

This route, which is found in the Jihan Numd (p. 389), 
gives the position of Kaghadh Kunan or Khunaj, already 
mentioned in Chapter 2, which was a mint city. The name 
of the pass near the Safld-rud is doubtful ; it is variously 
given in the MSS. as Girivah-i-Pardahlls, Buzurgtar, or 
13 a nil ah, and the Sanjldah is also a river mentioned among 
the affluents flowing into the Safld-rud. North of Ardabil 
the ruins of Barzand exist, and this fixes the position of 
Bajarvan ; for Arshad some MSS. give Arand ; and for 
Varank the variants are Varlak, Dharik, Dartak, with other 
readings. 

Many of the places on this route, with those to be 
mentioned in Route xxi, have been already referred to in 
the notes to Chapter 4 on Mughan. 

Route XXI. — Bajarvan to Mahmudabad (L. 198*). — Bajarvan in 
8 farsakhs to Pilsuvar, thence 6 to Juy-i-naw (New Canal), 
and thence 6 to Mahmudabad Gavbari. 

Route XXII. — Bajarvan to Tiflls (L. 198w). — Bajarvan in 7 farsakhs 
to the village of 'All Beg, thence 6 to the village of Bakrabad, 
thence 2 to the bank of the river Aras, which is the frontier 
of Karabagh, thence 3 to the village of Har, thence 5 to 
Ghark, thence 4 to the village of Labandan, thence 3 to 
Bazarchuk, thence 4 to the city of Barda*, thence I to the 
city of Jiizbik, thence 4 to Dih Isfahan!, thence 5 to Khankah 
Shutur, thence 5 to Ganjah city, thence 2 to the city of 
Shamkur, now in ruins, thence 3 to Yurt-Shadak-Ban, thence 
6 to the Aktavan river, thence 5 to Yam, and thence 4 farsakhs 
to the city of Tiflls. 

On this road to Tiflls, Barda c and Ganjah exist, also 
Shamkur, but for the intermediate stages the MSS. give 
a variety of readings. Ghark is given as Fark, Kiira\ Kirk, 
or Turak. Labandan appears as Dih Shuturan, or Katran ; 
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and the next stage may be read Darhuk. For Juzblk we 
get Juzlnak, Khurank, or Hurish ; and the name Shadak is 
given as Sadmlyan or Sarikiyan ; finally, Yam may be read 
Bam or Mandam. 

Route XXIII. — Bajarvan to Tabriz (L. 1993). — Bajarvan in 4 
farsakhs to Barzaud (as aforesaid), thence 6 to Kubat-i- 
Ayvan bailt by the Vazlr Khwajah Taj-ad-Din 'All Shah 
Tabriz!, thence 8 to the village of Bahlatan (Baylakan, Dlh 
Sultan, or Sahlakan) known as the village of the Sahib 
Divan, thence in 8 farsakhs passing the Rubat (Guardhouse) 
built by the Vazlr 'All Shah aforesaid standing in the valley 
called Darrah Farujay to the city of Ahar, thence in 6 
farsakhs by the Pass of Gulchah-Nil (the Blue Lake), in which 
stand two Guardhouses — one the Rubat built by Khwajah 
Sa'd-ad-DIn, the other by Amir Nizam-ad-Din Yahya of 
Savah — to the village of Arminan (or Arminiyan), thence 
passing another Rubat built by the Vazlr 'All Shah aforesaid 
at the stage of Yalduk (or Baldu^) it is 8 farsakhs to Tabriz. 

The name of the valley called Farujay is in some MSS. 
given as Kirdjay or Karujay ; Gulchah Nil appears as 
Kukjay or Kavllah Nil, while Arminan or Arminiyan has 
the variants Aranmiyan or Larsan. Apparently none of 
these places are marked on our maps, but this route is 
copied into the Jihdn Numa (p. 389), and in Appendix III, 
already quoted in the remarks on Chapter 3, Mustawfi 
(L. 217y) mentions many of these places when describing 
the course of the Ahar river. 

The next four Routes, giving the Itineraries from Sul- 
tanlyah westward to Sivas, and from Sumghan (already 
mentioned in Route viii) southward vid Isfahan to Shlraz, 
need no comment, for the places mentioned will for the 
most part be found on the map, and have already been 
dealt with in Chapters 2, 3, 7, and 12. 

Route XXI K— Sultanlyah to Tabriz (L. 199A). — Sultaniyah in 
5 farsakhs to Zunjan, thence 6 to Rubat Nikbay built by the 
Vazlr Khwajah Ghiyath-ad-Dln Amir Muhammad Rashidl, 
and another Rubat has been built here by his brother Khwajah 
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Jalal-ad-Dln, thence in 7 farsakhs to Sarcham, thence by 
a pass in 6 farsakhs to Miyanij, thence 6 to the village of 
Turkman Kandt called Dayr Kharran, which formerly was 
a city, thence 4 to the village of Shankalabad, thence 4 to the 
city of Awjan, thence 4 by a pass to Saidabad (or Sa'dabad), 
and thence in 4 farsakhs to the city of Tabriz. 

Route XXV.— Tabriz to Slvas (L. 199»).— -Tabriz 11 farsakhs to 
Marand, thence 12 to Khuvi (Khoi), thence 6 to Shakmabad, 
thence 5 to Shahr-i-Naw, thence 3 to Band-Mahl, thence 8 to 
Arjish, thence 8 to Malasjird, thence 10 to Khanus, thence 
5 to the Pass of Ak Aftan, thence 5 to Basin, thence 6 to 
Arzan-ar-RQm, thence 10 to Asjah of the district of Vasirjan, 
thence 10 to Khuman Kubuh at the foot of the pass, thence 
4 to Arzanjan, thence 5 to the village of Khwajah Ahmad, 
thence 7 to Arzanjak, thence 8 to Ak-Shahr, thence 5 to 
Akarsuk, thence 8 to Zarah, thence 10 to Rubat Khwajah 
Ahmad, and thence it is 4 farsakhs to Sivas. 

Route XXVI. — Sumghan called Ak-Khwajah to Isfahan (L. 199r). 
— From Sumghan it is 5 farsakhs to Sagzabad — this last 
being 24 farsakhs or 5 stages distant from Sultaniyah (see 
Route VIII) — and from Sagzabad it is 6 farsakhs to Rubat 
Hajib, thence 7 to Rubat Dawanik, thence 5 to the city of 
Savah, thence 4 to Avah, thence 6 to Kum, thence 12 to 
Kashan, thence 8 to the village of Kuhrud, thence 6 to the 
village of Wasitah, thence it is 6 farsakhs to the Rubat 
Murchah Khurd, and 6 on to the village of Sin — or else 
from "Wasitah it is 12 farsakhs direct to Sin by the Miyani 
Road, but on this way are no habitations — and from the 
village of Sin it is 4 farsakhs to Isfahan. 

Route XXVII. — Isfahan to Shliaz (L. 200*).— Isfahan in 3 
farsakhs to the village of Isfahanak, thence 5 to the village 
of Mihyar on the frontier of Ears, thence 6 to Kumishah, 
thence 5 to the village of Rudkan, thence 7 to Yazdikhwast, 
from here the winter road down to Band - i - 'Atjudl turns 
oif to the left, while the (shorter, western, or) summer 
road is to the right, by Kushk - i - Zard, namely, from 
Yazdikhwast in 8 farsakhs to Din Girdu, thence 7 to Kushk- 
i-Zard aforesaid, thence 8 by the Girivah-i-Madar wa Dukhtar 
(Mother and Daughter Pass) to the Rubat of Salah-ad-Dln 
in the plain called Dasht Run, thence 3 to the Guardhouse at 
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the Bridge called Pui-i-Shahriyar, thence 7 farsakhs through 
the very stony Pass of Marin to the town of Mayin, thence 
in 4 farsakhs — passing by the Castles of Istakhr and Shikastah 
which overhang the road on the left hand — to Pul-i-!N"aw 
(New Bridge), thence 5 to Dih Gurg (Wolf village), and 
thence in 5 farsakhs to the city of Shiraz. 

Route XXVIII. — Shiraz to the Island of Kays and by sea to 
India (L. 200J). — Shiraz 5 farsakhs to Shahrak village, thence 
5 to the cityj>f_Kavar, thence by the Girivah-i-Zanjiran (Pass 
"ofjCKains), leaving Flruzabad 7 farsakhs distant away to the 
right hand, in 5 farsakhs to Rabat Chamankan, thence 5 to 
Maymanah, thence 6 to the beginning of the Simkan District, 
thence 6 to the end of this District, thence in 7 farsakhs to 
KarzIr Tby the Pass of Sang-i-Safld (the White Stone), which 
is one farsakh short of Karzln, thence it is 5 farsakhs to 
Laghir, thence 6 to the laryab District, thence 6 to the 
city of Saj, thence 5 to Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar, thence 5 to 
Haram, thence in 6 farsakhs by many steep passes to the 
village of Daruk, thence 6 to Mahan, thence in 6 farsakhs 
by the Pass of Lardak to Huzu on the sea-shore. From here 
you cro ss the jrater in 4 leagues to the city of Kays (on the 

y^ island of that name). From this island it is 18 farsakhs to 
fiie Island of Abarkafan, thence 7 to the Island of Urmus, 
thence in 70 leagues you come to the Island of Bar_ou_Ihe 
frontier of jSind, and thence it is 80 to Daybul, which Jies 
2 leagues from the mouth of the Mihran (Indus), which is the 
great river of Sind. 

From Shiraz to Karzln and Laghar this road may be 
followed on the map, and the ' Pass of Chains ' north of 
Flruzabad is still so named ; but south of this, to Huzu 
on the coast (given by the Arab geographers as the port 
for Kays Island and city) the route is found in no other 
authority, and has not, I believe, been followed by any 
traveller in modern times. Variants are numerous in the 
MSS. The name of the city called Saj may be Sah, Hhj, 
or Pah, with many other combinations of the diacritical 
points as Khabakh and Hanaj, etc. Haram appears as 
Sirara or Marmaz. Daruk may be Darzak, Urak, or Davrak; 
finally, Mahan is given as Hainan or Mayan. From Kays 
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Island the sea road to India is that in continuation of 
Route IV already given, and in regard to the names of 
the islands in the Persian Gulf these have all been discussed 
in Chapter 12. 

Route XXTX. — Shirazto Kazirun (L. 200#). — Shiraz in 5 farsakhs 
to the Wall of HajjT Kawwam, thence 8 to Dasht Arzin, 
thence 6 to the Rubat (Guardhouse) at the head of the Malan 
Pass, which is very steep, thence by the Hushang Pass, also 
very steep, in 3 farsakhs to Kazirun. 

The two passes named before Kazirun are those now known 
as the Kutal-i-Plr-i-Zan and the Kutal-i-Dukhtar — the Passes 
of the Old Woman and of the Maiden : for the other places 
see Chapter 12. 

Route XXX— Shirazto Hurmuz (L. 200*). — Shiraz in 12 farsakhs 
to Sarvistan, thence 8 to the city of Fasa, thence 6 to 
Timaristan village, thence 8 to Darkan (or Zarkan), from 
which, turning to the left in 4 farsakhs, you reach the city of 
Ig, the capital of Shabankarah. To the right from Darkan it 
is 10 farsakhs to Darabgird, thence 3 to the village of Khayr, 
thence 6 to Shabankan, thence 3 to Rustak, and thence 3 
farsakhs to Burk (Forg) ; from here it is 6 farsakhs to Tashku, 
thence 6 to Tarum, thence to the frontier of the Lar Province 
at Janad (or Chinar) it is 4 farsakhs, thence 8 to Chan Chil, 
thence 8 to Tusar on the sea-coast, whence by water it is 
4 leagues to the Island of Hurmuz. 

The places along the route have been for the most part 
noticed in Chapters 12 and 13. Tashku beyond Forg is 
mentioned by Dupre* ( Voyages en Perse, ii r 489) ; the MSS. 
give Tashlii, Dashlii, Shalu, with many other readings; but 
Tashku is doubtless the true version. Tusar, the port on 
the Persian Gulf, whence the crossing is made to Hurmuz 
Island, is given as Dusar, Lawhar, and Luvilir in the various 
MSS. It must occupy, more or less, the position of the 
harbour named Shahru by Istakhrl (p. 170) and Siiru or 
Sarfi by Ibn Hawkal (p. 226), being identical with the later 
Gombroon, which is written Gumru by Hajjl Khalfah (Jihdn 
Numd, p. 260) ; and this last is generally held to have been 
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a corruption of Guraruk, the Turkish name for l Custom- 
house ' (from the Greek /covftep/ci), which came into common 
use all over the East. 

Route XXXL— Shiraz to Kirman (L. 201/).— Shiraz in 8 farsakhs 
to Dariyan, thence 8 to Khan-amah, thence 4 to Khfilanjan, 
thence 6 to Kand (or Kid), thence 6 to Khayrah, thence 5 to 
Chah 'Ukbah, thence 8 to Bulangan, thence 8 to Chahik, 
thence 8 to Chahik City, thence 8 to Sarushak, thence 8 to 
Shahr-i-Babak, thence 8 to Kushk Nu'man, thence 4 to Aban, 
thence 10 to the city of Slrjan, from which it is 20 farsakhs 
to Kirman (city). 

This is the road by the southern side of Bakhtigan Lake 
to the towns of Little and Great Sahik (or Chahik) given 
by the Arab itineraries. The present ruins at Dih Chah 
and Chah Khushk probably represent these places. Great 
Sahik was a city of some importance in the middle ages, 
where the road from Persepolis to Kirman — along the 
northern shore of Lake Bakhtigan by Abadah City — joined 
the route here given coming from Shiraz. For the reading 
Shahr Chahik (Great Sahik of the Arabs) nearly all of the 
MSS. give Shahr Atabeg, which possibly may have been 
the name of this place in the fourteenth century, though 
apparently not so given by any other authority. 

The next route needs no commentary ; it follows the 
nomenclature of the Arab geographers, and most of the 
places named will be found on the map, and have been 
noticed in Chapter 12. 

Route XXXIL— Shiraz to Yazd (L. 20 U).— Shiraz in 5 farsakhs 
to the village of Zargan, thence 3 to the dam called fiand-i- 
Amlr on the Kur river, thence 3 to the village of Kinarah 
in the districts of Hafrak and Marv Dasht, thence 3 to Faruk, 
thence 3 to Kamln, thence 4 to Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Sulayman 
— ' Shrine of the Mother of Solomon/ namely, the Tomb of 
Cyrus — thence 6 to Kubat Mashk, thence 12 to the city 
of Abarkuh, thence 13 to Dih Shir (Lion village), thence 
6 to Dih Jawz (Nut village), thence 4 to Kal'at-i-Majus 
(Magiau's Castle), thence in 5 farsakhs to the city of Kathah 
or Yazd, standing in its Jumah (District, otherwise Human). 

8 
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Route XXXITL— Shlraz to Arrajan and Bustanak (L. 201p)— 
Shlraz in 5 farsakhs to Juvaym, thence 5 to Khallar, thence 
5 to Kharrarah, thence 4 to Kuvar, which is of the district of 
Tlr Murdan, thence 3 to Karkan, thence 3 to Nawbanjan, 
thence 4 to Khabadan, thence 6 to Kishish, thence 5 to 
Gumbadh Mallaghan, thence 4 to Chawhah, thence 4 to Jlsh, 
thence 6 to Furzuk, thence 4 to Arrajan, and 4 farsakhs on to 
Bustanak, which is the frontier of Fars and Khuzistan. 

These stages for the most part are given in the Arab 
itineraries, and in the reverse order this is the route followed 
by Timur when on his march from Shustar to Kal'ah Safid 
and Shlraz, as given in the Zafar Ndmah (i, 600). Juvayro 
(marked Goyun on the map) and Khullar exist, also the 
ruins of Nawbanjan or Nawbandajan, which last name the 
MSS. more often give as Buhanjan or Lahijan, and in 
a variety of other mistaken readings. This Nawbanjan, 
a celebrated city throughout the middle ages, lies some 
twenty-five miles due north of the ruins of Shapur, and was 
close to the famous valley of Sha'b Bavvan. Our maps now 
show another Nawbanjan, a village about twenty-five miles 
distant due west of Shapur ; this place is not mentioned by 
the mediaeval geographers, and the city of Nawbanjan or 
Nawbandajan must not be confounded with this modern 
village. Khabadhan, or Khwandan, was on the river of 
that name already mentioned in Chapter 12, and Gumbadh 
Mallaghan is doubtless the modern Du Gumbadan (Two 
Domes), near which are some extensive ruins. The 
remaining stages to Arrajan are difficult to identify, and 
the MSS. give a variety of readings. Kishish appears as 
Kish or Malish, Chawhah as Safah or Sa'ighah, Jazrak as 
Khawrak or Marzak ; but the same uncertainty is found 
in the corresponding Arab itineraries of Ibn Hawkal and 
Mukaddasi, and as none of these names are now found on 
the map it is impossible to get to any certainty in the matter. 

In conclusion, I have two corrections of some importance 
to add, which have come to hand since the earlier portions of 
this paper were published. In the April number (p. 249) it 
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is stated that "the Urmiyah Lake appears to have been 
known to Hamd- Allah under the name of Khanjast," and 
it is added that the spelling of this name is uncertain. 
Professor P. Horn, of Strassburg, has since written to me 
that the true reading is Chichast (differing from Khanjast 
only by a variation of the diacritical points), this being 
a modification of the name given to the Urmiyah Lake in 
the Avesta where the ancient spelling is Chaechasta. Hence 
in the Sh&h Namah (Turner- Macan, p. 1860, 1. 4, and 
p. 1927, 1. 6 from below) Chichast should be read for 
' Khanjast.' 

The second correction is for the July number (p. 530), in 
the matter of the true site of Slrjan, the earlier of the two 
capitals of the Kirman province. In his recent work Ten 
Thousand Miles in Persia, which is reviewed on another page, 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes describes (p. 431) the ruins of 
a fortress and town called Kal'ah-i-Sang, covering a hill-top, 
which is so me 5 miles to the eastward of Sa'idabad on the 
road to Baft. These ruins are also known as Kal'ah-i-Bayza, 
' the White Castle,' and appear beyond reasonable doubt to 
be those of Sirjan, the fortress of which was destroyed by the 
orders of Tiraur (see J.R.A.S., April, 1901, p. 284). The 
position of Kal'ah-i-Sang is, it is true, rather more to the 
westward and further from Kirman city than the distances 
given in the Arab geographers would seem to warrant, but 
this is probably explicable by the very varying estimate 
given to the Marhalah, or Day's March, on which we have 
to rely when, unfortunately, the stages in farsakhs are 
not given. 
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Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar, 111. 
Ab-i-Garm, 103. 
Ab-i-Shur, 103. 
Abadah (Northern), 67. 

(of Bakhtigan), 66, 67, 113. 

Aban, 113. 
Abarkafan, 73, 111. 
Abarfcuh, 63, 113. 
Abar-Shahr, 44. 
Abaskhur, 48. 
AbaskQn Island, 89, 90. 
'Abbadan, 21, 99. 
'Abd-al-'A*im Shrine, 29. 
'Abd-ar-Rabman village, 66. 
Abdin-Ganj, 107. 
Abginah Rubif, 103. 
Abhar, 30, 32, 101. 
Abivard, 88. 
Abkhaa, 46. 
Abraj, 65. 

Abrukamanan Island, 73. 
Abrun Island, 73, 99. 
Ab$u$, 51. 

Abu-1- 'Abbas, Bubi*, 104. 
Abu Nu'aym Rubi|, 103. 
Abulkhan, 91. 
Abulustan, 48. 
Abzar, 64. 
Adharbayjan, 37. 
Aghovendzor, 50. 
Agridur, 50. 
Ahar, 39, 109. 
Abmadabad, 103. 
Al?naf-ibn-Kays, £asr, 106. 
Ahiivan, 94, 102. 
Ahwaz, 59. 
Ajnan, 43. 



Alp Aftan pass, 110. 
AfcKhwajah, 78, 101, 110. 
Afc Saray, 48. 
A* Shahr, 48, 110. 
'Akabah-i-Halam, 89. 
'Akarkuf, 22, 100. 
Akarsiik, 110. 
Akhban, 43. 
Akhlat, 51. 

'Akr-al-Homaydiyah, 54. 
Alpanchah, 90. 
Aksik, 48. 
Alptavan river, 108. 
Aladagh, 51, 52. 
A'lam, 35, 36. 



Ian, 46. 
Alan Island, 73, 9$. 
Alan!, 55. 
Alanjik, 42. 
Ala^ak, 51, 52. 
'Alawi, Rubif, 103. 
Al-Bustan, 48. 
'Ali-Beg, village, 108. 
'All Ilyas, Amir, 76. 
& Ali Shah, Bridge, 38. 
4 Ali Shah, Rabat, 109. 
'Ali, Shrine of, 19, 99*. 
Alishtar, 56. 
Al-Ran, 44. 

Alvand mountain, 35, 97^ 
Amasiyah, 48. 
Amid, 53. 
Amidah, 39. 
Amul, 92, 93. 
'Amuriyah, 49. 
Amu yah (Oxus), 88. 
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'Anah, 23. 

Anashak Island, 74. 

Anbar, 21, 100. 

Anburan, 68. 

Andamish, Bridge, 60. 

Andar, 32. 

Andarab, 38. 

Andarabiyan, 107. 

Andijan, 32. 

Angora, 48. 

Anguran, 31, 41. 

Am, 46. 

Anjarud, 31. 

Ankuriyah, 48, 49. 

Antakiyah, 48. 

Arabissus, 48. 

Aradun, 94. 

Arak, 48. 

Aral Sea, 89, 90, 91. 

Arand, 108. 

Aras river, 44, 108. 

Araskan, 103. 

Ardabil, 37, 38, 108. 

Ardahish, Fire-temple, 56. 

Ardistan, 32. 

Arghun (Juzjan), 103, and see Arrajan. 

Arghun Khan, tomb, 31. 

Arjak, 39. 

Arjlsh, 51, 110. 

Armenia, 51. 

Arminan or Arminiyan Pass, 39, 109. 

Armuk, 51. 

Arrajan, 70, 114. 

Arran, 44. 

Arshad Rubat, 108. 

*Arub or 'Aruj, 34. 

Arunak, 37. 

Arzan, 53. 

Arzan-ar-Rum, 48, 110. 

Arzanjak, 110. 

Arzanjan, 48, 110. 

Asad, Canal, 99. 

Asadabad (Hamadan), 36, 97. 

(Marv), 106. 

Asan, 100. 

Asfuzar, 81, 85, 106. 
Ashkahran, 28. 
Ashkur, 30. 



Ashkuran, 100. 

Asjah, 110. 

'Askar Mukram, 60. 

( Askarah, 23. 

Asrab, 103. 

Aff^«^n« (Mulafcida), Castles, 30, 43, 

71. 
Astanah, 103. 
Aatarubad (Marv), 106. 

(Mazandaran), 92, 93. 

Atishgah, 80. 

Atrak river, 93. 

'Atshabad river, 84. 

Avah (Northern), 36. 

Avah (of Savah), 30, 110. 

Avanik or Awnik, 48. 

Avard, 72. 

«Awd, 103. 

Awig, 74, 112. 

Awjan, 38, 110. 

«Ayn, 52. 

Ayvan, Rubat, 109. 

Azad, 43. 

Azadvar, 102. 

Azmadin or Azyardin, 35. 



Bab-al-Abwab, 45. 
Bab Kushk, 101. 
Bab Suvari, 107. 
Babil, 21, 99. 
Babirt, 48. 
Badghis, 86, 106. 
Badi'i, Rubat, 105. 
Badiyah Farraahah, 99. 
Baghchi Shur, 106. 
Baghdad, 21, 99, 100. 
Babamsha, 100. 
Bahar, 56. 

Bahman, Marghzar, 22. 
Bahrabad, 84, 102. 
Bahram, Castle, 75. 
Bahtalan, 109. 
Bajamsha, 100. 
Bajarvan, 43, 108, 109. 
Bajistan, 80. 
Bajshir, 97. 
Bakharz, 86. 
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Bakhtigan lake, 67, 75, 113. 

Bakrabad, 108. 

Ba'kuba, 22, 99. 

Bakuyab, 45. 

Bala Murgnab, 87, 88. 

Baldak, 109. 

Balikb river, 54. 

Baliah, 108. 

Balkh, 87, 103. 

Bam, 76. 

Bamiyan, 87. 

Band-i-Amir or 'Afludi, 68, 110, 113. 

Band -i- Kir, 60. 

Band-i-Mabi, 52, 110. 

Band-i-Mujarrad, 66. 

Bandanijin, 21. 

Ban! Kawan, 73. 

Bani Tam'an, 100. 

Ban! Zubayr, coast, 63. 

Bar Island, 111. 

Barab (Otrar), 88. 

Baradan, 100. 

Baragbusb, 40. 

Baran, 26. 

Bararab river, 63, 64. 

Baraz-ar-Ruz, 21. 

Barazmanin, 36. 

Barband-rud or Barbanarud, 35. 

Barcbin mountain, 30. 

BardVab, 45, 108. 

Bardarud, 80. 

Bardasir, 76. 

Barimma, 100. 

Bariz mountains, 77. 

Bartalla, 53. 

Barzamabad, 102. 

Barzand, 43, 108,' 109. 

Basafnuyab Lake, 67. 

Basawa, 42. 

Basaydab, 53. 

Basbt, 56. 

Basbt FutS, 68. 

Basin, 110. 

Basiyan, 59. 

Basrab, 21, 99. 

Bast or Bastak, 106. 

Bastam (Bisutun), 58. 

Bastar, 106. 



Batarnuh, 53. 

Barvan (Tawwan), 66. 

Bawazij, 53. 

Bay, 88. 

Bayan, 52. 

Bay at, 21. 

Bayda, 66, 72. 

Bayhak, 84. 

Baylakan city, 44. 

Baylakan Tillage, 109. 

Bayn-an-Nahrayn, 22. 

Bazabda, 53. 

Bazarcbuk, 108. 

Baznoi, 53. 

Bazrank, 69, 71. 

Besb Parmak, 41. 

Bid, Margnzar, 72. 

Bidastan, 100. 

Bidustan, 37. 

Bibbaban, 70. 

Bibistan, 41. 

Bih-Sabur, 68, 69. 

Bljtayn, 97. 

Bilad Buz, 21. 

Bilad Sbapur, 68. 

Birjand, 81. 

Bisbak, 86. 

Blsbayar, 68, 69. 

Bisbisbab, 96. 

Bistan, 104. 

Bisutun, and sculptures at, 57, 58, 

98. 
Biyabanak, 78. 
Biyar-Jumand, 84. 
Black Hills (Balkb), 103. 

(Herat), 106. 

(Kargas), 79. 

(Sablan), 39. 

Blind Tigris, 99. 
Budanjan, 67. 
Budinab riyer, 107. 
Bubanjan, 114. 
Bubrud, 30. 
Bujkan, 86, 105. 
Buksbab, 89. 

Biil, 40. 
Bulangan, 113. 
Buluk Inju, 40. 
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Burazaa river, 63 ? 64. 
Bunsht. 34. 
Burk, 75, 112. 
Burkhuwar, 26, 23. 
Burujird, 34, 35, 100. 
Burulaz pass, 107, 108. 
Bu Shahrah, 44. 
Bushanj, 85, 105. 
Bushkanat, 63. 
Bust, 80. 

Bustam, 94, 102, 104. 
Bustan-Al (Abulustan), 48. 
Bustanak, 71, 114. 
Buzinagan Rubat, 103. 
Buzjan, 86, 105. 
Buzurgtarin, 86. 



Caesareia Mazaka, 49. 

Callinicus, 54. 

Camel's Neck Gorge, 89. 

Caspian Sea, 89, 90, 91. 

Castles of Fare, 72. 

Chachaktu, 87. 

Chan Chll, 112. 

Chan, Dih, 113. 

Chah Haran, 107. 

Chan Khak, 107. 

Chah Khushk, 113. 

Chah $achi, 107. 

Chah Siyah, 105. 

Chah 'Ukbah, 113. 

Chahar Danik, 59. 

Chaharjuy, 88. 

Chahik, Great and Little, 67, 113. 

Chains, Pass of, 111. 

Chamankan Rubat, 111. 

Charara, 69. 

Chashmah Sabz Lake, 83. 

Chast, 86. 

Chauli, Atabeg, 66, 70, 74. 

Chawhah, 114. 

Chichast Lake, 115. 

Chin Island, 99. 

Chinar, 112. 

Chupan, Amir, 83. 

Cilicia, 51. 

Circesium, 54. 



Cobiuau, 79. 
Colonia, 50. 
Comana, 49. 
Cypresses, at Faraghah, 65 ; at Kish~ 

mar, 80. 
Cyrus, Tomb of, 73, 113. 



Dadhin, 63. 

Pah, 111. 

Dahan-i-Shir, 107. 

Dahand, 102. 

Dahr river, 84. 

Dakuk, 22. 

Dalijan, 32. 

Dam Daran, 70. 

Damavand, 29, 94. 

Damghan, 94, 102. 

Daniel, Tomb of, 60. 

Darabjird, 75, 112. 

Darah, post stage, 106. 

Darah Castle, 81. 

Darak, 62. 

Daravard, 40. 

Darband-i-Khalifah, 22. 

Darband Taj Khatun, 57. 

Darband Zangi, 57. 

Dardasht, 28. 

Darghan, 92, 107. 

Darguzin, 36. 

Dariyan, 113. 

Darjan or Darkhan, 80. 

Darkan, 74, 112. 

Darkhid or Darkhuwayd river and 

lake, 72. 
Darmaraz, 39. 
Darrah-Farujay, 109. 
Darrah-Gaz, 93. - 
Darak, 111. 
DashlQ, 112. 
Dasht Abad, 59. 
Dasht Arzin, 72, 112. 
Dasht Barin, 69. 
Dasht-i-Biyad, 80. 
Dasht Run or Ravan, 67, 72, 110. 
Daskarah or Dastgir, 60. 
Dastagird, 103. 
Daughter's Pass, 112. 
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Dav, 84. 
Davan, 63. 
Davand, 40. 
Dawanik RubSt, 110. 
Dawlatabad, 33. 
Diyah, 105. 
Daybul, 111. 
Daylam, 30. 
Dayr-al-'Akul, 22, 99. 
Dayr-al-'Ummal, 99. 
Dayr Kharran, 110. 
Dayr Kushid, 69. 
Dazakh-rud, 41. 
Desert, The Great, 78. 
Deveh Boyun, 89. 
Dhulu, 48. 
Dih 'All, 69. 
Dih Bad, 103, 105. 
Dih Chah, 113. 
Dih Ganj, 104. 
DihGirdu, 67, 110. 
Dih Gurg, 111. 
Dih Isfahan!, 108. 
Dih Jawz, 113. 
Dih Khatan, 102. 
Dih Khusru, 105. 
Dih Khwarkan, 42. 
Dih Murd, 67, 105. 
Dih Namak, 102. 
Dih Pahand, 102. 
Dih Sakri, 107. 
Dih Shir, 113. 
Dih Sultan, 112. 
Dih Zardfik, 107. 
Dihistan (Badghls), 86. 

(Jurjan), 92, 93, 104. 

Dinar mountain, 71. 

Dinavar, 57. 

Dirbil, 57. 

Dlv-rud, 76. 

Diya-al-Mulk, Bridge, 42. 

Diyar Bakr and Diyar Rabl'ah, 52. 

Diz river and Dizful, 35, 58, 60. 

Diz Abraj (or Iraj), 65. 

Diz Bahman, 39. 

Diz Gumbadhan, 94. 

Diz Hind, 103. 

Diz Kal'fit, 71. 



Diz Ruyin, 39. 

Diz-i-Siyah, 35. 

Diz Zar, 84. 

Dizbad, 83. 

Dizbil, 57. 

Dizmar, 42. 

Du Danik, 59. 

Du Gumbadhan, 69, 114. 

Dujayl (Canal), 22. 

(Karun riyer), 58. 

Diinsun, 100. 



Ecbatana, see Hamadan. 
Ecbatana, Northern, 31. 
Edessa, 54. 
Elizabetpol, 45. 
El vend mountain, 35, 97. 
Erenjag, 42. 
Erzerum, 48, 110. 
Euphrates, 18. 



Faghan, 42. 

Fakhr-ad-Dln, King of Hurmuz, 77. 

Fakhristan and Fakhr-ad-Dawlah, 66. 

Fall, 66, 72. 

Fam-as-§ilb, 99. 

Firab (Otrar), 88. 

Faraghah, 65. 

Farah, and bridge of, 80, 106. 

Farahan, 33. 

Faramurz, 100. 

Farashah, 99. 

Faravah, 91, 104. 

Farhadan, 105. 

Faridun, 76. 

Farlfan, 28. 

Faris, 80. 

Farisjln, 30, 101. 

Farivar, 35. 

Fanyumad, 84. 

Farkhak river, 84. 

Fare, 62. 

Fariijay, Darrah, 109. 

Faruk, 113. 

Faruth, 99. 

Faryab (Juzjan), 87, 88, 103. 
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Faryab District (Fare), 111. 

Farzin, 33. 

Fasa, 68, 75, 112. 

Faz, 106. 

Fil, 91. 

Firab or Firabr, 88. 

Fire temples, 56, 69, 80, 85. 

Firrim, 94. 

Flruzabad (Jur), 63, 111. 

(Khalkhal), 39. 

(Shirvan), 45. 

(Tarum), 32. 

(Turehiz), 80. 

Firuzan, 28. 
Firuzkubad, 45. 
Firuzkuh (Gur), 81, 87. 

(Kumis), 94. 

Firyab or Faryab (Juzjan), 88. 
ForgorFurj, 75, 112. 
Fountain of Life, 45. 

Ful, 72. 
Fulad, 36. 
Fumin, 95. 
Furzuk, 71, 114. 
Fushanj, 85 t 105. 



Gadiv-rud, 41. 

Ganbah, Gannabah, or Gandab, 71. 

Ganj, Dih, 104. 

Ganjabad, 103. 

Ganjah, 45, 108. 

Gann-riid (Miyanij), 40. 

(Ray), 29. 

Gavbari, 43. 

Gavdul, 41. 

Gavkhani Swamp, 28. 

Gavmasa or Gavmaha river, 30, 36. 

Gazblni river, 104. 

Georgia, 46, 87. 

Gharj and Gharjistan, 87. 

Ghark, 108. 

Ghaznah or Ghaznayn, 82. 

Ghur, 80, 86. 

Ghurah or Ghuraj, 85. 

Ghurdijan, 69. 

Ghuriyan, 85, 105. 

Gil wa Gilan, 23, 98. 



GUan, 95. 

Giluyah Mountain, 69. 

GirdkQh, 94. 

Girdlakh, 35. 

Goghonia, 50. 

Gold Mountain, 94. 

Gombroon, 112. 

Goyun, 114. 

Gukchah Tangiz, 51. 

Gul Hisar, 47, 49. 

GulSbad, 105. 

Gulchah Nil, 39, 109. 

Gulistan mountain, 43. 

Gulpaygan, 32. 

Gulshan mountain and lake, 84. 

Gumru or Gumruk, 112, 113. 

Gunabad (Kuhistan), 80. 

(Badghis), 86. 

Gunbadh Mallaghan, 69, 114. 
Gurg, Dih, 111. 
Gurjistan, 46. 
Gushtasfi, 44, 45. 
Guwashir, 76. 



Sabs, 71. 

IJaddadah, 102. 

Haditnah, on Tigris, 53, 100. 

on Euphrates, 22. 

Hafrak, 66, 113. 

flaj city, 111. 

Hajam mountain, 93. 

?ajib, Rubat, 110. 

^ajjaj ibn Yusuf, 76. 

IJajjI Kawwam, Wall of, 112. 

Hakarmlsh, 98. 

Halam, ( Akabah, 89. 

I^alam, New, 104, 105. 
Hamadan, 35, 97, 98. 
Haman, 111. 
Ham j an Kabrin, 64. 
Hamshahrah, 43. 
Hangamabad (Armenia), 52. 

(Badghis), 106. 

Hani, 54. 

Har, 108. 

Haram (Fare), 111. 

Haram mountain in Tabanstan, 93. 
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Harat (Herat), 85, 105, 106. 

(Fare), 67. 

Harba, 22. 

Harm mountain, 35. 

Harir, 66, 67. 

Hari-rud, 85. 

Harmud, 64. 

Harran, 54. 

Harsin, 58. 

Haruniyah, 99. 

#asanabad, 100. 

Hasbt-rud, 40, 41. 

Ilawanit, 99. 

HawTzah, 59, 60. 

Haydariyah, 30. 

Haykal, 80. 

Hayvxidin, 71. 

Hazarasp, 89, 92, 107. 

Helmund, 80. 

Herat, 85, 105, 106. 

Hillah, 22, 99. 

Hindarab! Island, 73. 

Hindi j an, 71. 

Hind-rud, 36. 

Hinduvan, 40. 

Hirah, 22. 

Hirak, 45, 63. 

Hirmand, 80. 

Hirmas, 54, 55. 

Hisakavan, 98. 

Hi?ar Earn!, 42. 

Hi?n Kayfa, 54. 

Hit, 24. 

Hudvin, 71. 

Hul, 40. 

Hulan Mulan, 40. 

J^ulwan, 22, 98. 

Human or District, 62, 113. 

Humu, 64. 

Hormuz, Ruba(, 102. 

city, old and new, 73, 77. 

Island, 73, 112. 

Hushang Pass, 112. 
Hushyar, 50. 
Huwayn mountain, 35. 
HuzQ, 64, 73, 111. 



Ibex, 79. 

Ibn Hanbal. 65. 

[bn Pishkin, 39. 

Ibn Tahir, Ruba^, 104. 

Iconium, 49. 

Tdhaj, 33. 

Tg, 74, 112. 

Ijarud, 31. 

Iklid, 66. 

Ikhsbin river, 69. 

'Imadiyah, 54. 

Indus river, 111. 

Irahistan, 64. 

fraj, 65. 

'Irak 'Ajam, 27. 

*Irak 'Arab, 17. 

'Irakayn, 27. 

Isbahanat, 75. 

Isfadan, 81. 

Isfahan, 28, 100, 110. 

Isfahanak, 110. 

Isfahan!, Dih, 108. 

Isfahbad, 95. 

Isfand, 78. 

Isfandan, 65. 

Isfandiyar Castle, 70. 

Isfarayin, 84. 

Isfid Diz, 70. 

Isfidan, 65. 

Isffdhan, 36. 

Islands of the Persian Gulf, 73. 

Ispahbid, 95. 

Istakhr, 65, 111. 

Istanbanan, 75. 

Istind, 81. 



Jabbul, 99. 

Jabulta, 100. 

Jad, 86. 

Ja'fari Rubat, 103. 

Jaghan-rud, 84. 

Jaghar-Nazud Lake, 33. 

Jaghtu River, 41, 42. 

Jahram, 67. 

Jahuk, 36. 

Jaij-riid, 29. 

Jajarm, 84, 102. 
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Jakarband, 107. 

Jakavan. 98. 

Jalal-ad-Dln Rumi, 49. 

Jalladjan. 71. 

Jalula, 98, 99. 

Jam, 86. 

Jamjamal, 57, 98. 

Jamku, 39. 

Jamukhiyan Bridge, 103. 

Janad, 112. 

Jannabah, 71. 

Jar or Jasar, 53. 

Jarm Juy, 102. 

Jarmak, 78. 

Jarmarast, 52. 

Jarrahl river, 59, 70. 

Jarshlk river, 69. 

Jarud town, district, 31, 32, 

Jasik Island, 74. 

Jastan, 106. 

Javan Kal'ah, 48. 

Jawz, Dih, 113. 

Jay, 26, 28. 

Jayhun (Oxus), 88. 

Jazirah Province, 52. 

Jazirah Ibn 'Omar, 54. 

Jews in Abarkuh, 65. 

Jibal Province, 27. 

Jilanat Province, 95. 

Jiliiyah Mountain, 68. 

Jirrah, 69. 

Jiruft, 76. 

Jiriin Island, 73, 77. 

Jish, 114. 

Jiyar, 39. 

Jonah, Shrine of, 55. 

Jubarah, 28. 

Jubbah, 24. 

Jiibkan, 68. 

Jndi Mountain, 54. 

Julbarah, 28. 

jQmah or District, 62, 113. 

Junabad (Kuhistan), 80. 

(Luristan), 101. 

Junday Shapur, 60. 

Jur or Firiizabad, 63, 111. 

Jurbadakan, 33. 



Jurjin, province, city, and river, 92, 

93, 104. 
Jurjaniyah, 91, 104. 
Juwaym of Abu Ahmad, 67, 72. 
Juwaym or Juwayn (Shiraz), 68, 114. 
Juwayn District, 84. 
Juwayn (Zaranj), 106. 
Juy Kushk, 100. 
Juy Murgh Kuhtar, 100. 
Jiiy-i-Naw, 108. 
Juzbik, 108. 
Juzjan District, 87, 103, 104. 



Ka', 103. 

Eab, 49. 

Ka*b, Rubat, 103. 

Kabalah, 45. 

Eabatrung, 97. 

Kabrit Castle, 35. 

Eabud, 52. 

Kabiid Jamah, 93. 

Kabudhan Lake, 38. 

Kabutar Khanah, 103. 

Kadisiyah, 23, 100. 

Kadpu, 41. 

Kaduk or Kadul, 50. 

Kafs mountain, 77. 

Kaghadh Kunan, 32, 107. 

ICahab, 26, 28. 

Kaharjan, 64. 

Kaharkan, 71. 

Kahran, 40. 

Kal'ah Bayza or Kal'ah Sang, 115. 

Kal'ah Kuhnah, 30. 

Kalantar, 39. 

Kali and Kalan, 66, 73. 

Kalif, 88. 

Kallkala, 44, 49. 

Kallar, 66, 67. 

Kalun, 86. 

Kamakh, 49. 

Kamfiraz, 67, 73. 

Kamin, 67, 73, 113. 

Kanat Saray, 106. 

Kand, 113. 

Kand Island, 74. 

Kanguvar, 57, 97, 98, 100. 
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Kanjar, 106. 

Kara Aghach, 64. 

Kara Hisar, 49. 

Kara-Su, 44. 

Kara-Uighur-Tukiy, 91. 

Karabagh, 108. 

Karaghan, 36. 

Kar'ah river, 58. 

Karaj of Aba Dulaf, 33, 100. 

of Hamadan, 36. 

of Talikan District, 32. 

Karaj abad, 103. 
Karajah, 99. 
Karakichit, 91. 
Karakirk, 101. 
Karaman, 50. 
Kararij, 26, 28. 
Karbala, 20. 
Kardan-rud, 29. 
Kargas mountain, 79. 
Karin mountain, 77. 
Karin (Fare), 67. 
Karin (Theodosiopolis), 49. 
KarTnayn, 106. 
Kariwar, 35. 
Kariyan, 64. 
Kariyat-al-As, 67. 
Karizah, 86. 
Karjuyan, 96. 
Karkahar, 97. 
Karkan, 68, 114. 
Karkar, 42. 
Karkh, 100. 
Karkhah river, 35, 59. 
Karkisiyah, 54, 55. 
Karkuyah, 106. 
Karmalis, 55. 
Karnayn, 82. 
Karran, 28. 
Kars, 46. 
Karujay, 109. 
Karun river, 33-35, 58. 
Karvan Gah, 104. 
Karzan-riid, 36. 
Karzin, 64, 70, 111. 
Kashan, 32, 110. 
Kashhan, 103. 
Kasr Hut, 103. 



Kasr-al-Lusus, 57. 

Kasr-ar-Klh, 105. 

Kasr Shirin, 22, 98. 

Kastaki, 50. 

Kastamuniyah, 49. 

Sat, 49. 

Kath, 91. 

Katnah, 113. 

Savadiyan, 88. 

Kavak, 50. 

Kavir, 64, 111. 

Kavir Desert, 78. 

Kaw'ah river, 58. 

Kawtam, 41, 96. 

Kayfa, ^isn, 54. 

Kayin, 81. 

Kays Island, 64, 73, 99, 111. 

Kaysariyah, 49. 

Kazirun, 68, 112. 

Kazki river, 34, 35, 58. 

Kazri, 84. 

Kazvin, 30, 101. 

Khabadan, 114. 

Khabaran, 88. 

Knabis, 76. 

Khabr, 63. 

Khabur river, 54. 

Khabushan, 84, 93. 

Khajank river, 84. 

Khakistar, 103. 

Khalu-rud, 76. 

KhaUs, 22. 

Khalkhal (Adharbayjan), 39, 107. 

(Caspian), 89. 

Khallar, 114. 
Khamidah Bll, 39. 
Khanikin, 22, 98. 
Khanjast Lake, 38, 115. 
Khankah Shutur, 108. 
Khanlanjan, 26, 28. 
Khanum-rud, 37. 
Khanus, 110. 
KharadTn, 52. 
Kharav, 31. 
Kharbirt, 49. 
Kharik, 73, 99. 
Kharkird, 86. 
Kharpiit, 49. 
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Kharrakan District and River, 

30, 36. 
Kharramah, 66, 113. 
Kharrarah, 114. 
Khar-rud, 30. 
Kharu river, 83. 
Khash, 82. 
Khasik, 74. 
Khasjan, 30. 
Khast-Minarahsi, 91. 
Khastan, 106. 
Khasu, 75. 
Khatizin, 63. 
Khavadan, 68. 
Khavaran, 88. 
Khavardm, 88. 
Khavashah, 99. 
Khawkan, 30. 
Khawrak, 114. 
Khawrat, 106. 
Khawst, 81. 
Khayn Island, 73, 99. 
Khayr, 112. 
Khayrah, 67, 75, 113. 
Khayrabad, 88. 
Khayriid, 83. 
Khazar, Bahr, 89. 
Khisht, 69. 
Khisht-Pukhtah, 104. 
Khlvah or Khfvak, 91, 92. 
Khoi, 40, 110. 
Khubdhan river, 71. 
Khubigan, 68. 
Khuda-Afarin Bridge, 42. 
Khudashah, 84, 102. 
Khuftiyan, 56. 
Khulanjan, 113. 
Khullar, 69. 
Khulm, New, 104. 
Khuman Kubuh, 110. 
Khumartakm Rubat, 102. 
Khuraayijan, 69. 
Khunaj, 108. 
Khunan, 46. 
Khunayfghan, 63. 
Khurab, 106. 
Khurasan, 82. 
Khurasan Road (District), 22. 



29, Khurashah Castle, 67. 

Khurashi or KhurshI, 63. 

Khurkan, 94. 

Khurramabad and river, 34, 35, 59. 

Khusf, 81. 

Khushab (Armenia), 52. 

(Urganj), 104. 

Khushan, 98. 
Khushkarish, 98. 
Khusrii, Dih, 105. 

KhusrQ and Shirin sculptures, 57, 58 
98. * 

Khutlan, 87. 
Khuvar of Ray, 94, 102. 
Khuvar Castle (Fars), 62. 
Khuvi(Khoi), 40, 110. 
Khuzistan, 58. 
Khwaf, 86. 

Khwajah Afcmad Rubat, 110. 
Khwajah Aljmad village, 110. 
Khwandan river, 71, 114. 
Khwarizm city, new, 104, 105. 

lake (Aral), 90. 

^— province, 91, 92, 107. 

Khwarfcan, Dih, 42. 

Khwashir Castle, 80. 

Kiban mountain, 43. 

Kid, 113. 

Kilan Fatflun, 40. 

Kilat, for Sal'ah, 85. 

Kilat Nadiri, 85. 

Kinarah, 113. 

Kir, 64. 

Kir and Bakfj, 49. 

Kirbal, Upper and Lower, 66, 67. 

Kirdjay, 109. 

Kirind, 57, 98. 

Kirisht, 34. 

Kirjan, 96. 

Kirraan, 76, 113. 

Kirmanshah or Kirmisin, 57, 98. 

Klrshahr, 50. 

Kish or Kish&h, 114. 

Kishlak, 35. 

Kishm Island, 73, 74. 

Kishmar or Kishm, 80. 

Kits or Kirtu, 33. 

Kivan mountain, 43. 
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Kizil Arvat or Rubat, 91, 104. 

Kizil Rubat (Jalula), 99. 

Kizil Uzen, 41. 

Kubad Khurrah, 70. 

Kuban] an, 63. 

Kubinan, 79. 

Kuchabad, 103. 

Kiichan, 84, 99. 

Kufah, 19. 

Kiih-i-Siyah, 106. 

Kuhbanah, 32. 

Kuhdam, 96. 

Kuhistan province, 79. 

■ — village, 65. 

Kuhjan, 63. 

Kuhnah Urganj, 105. 

Kuhriid of Sauj Bulak, 29. 

Kuhriid Hills and village, 32, 110. 

Kuhxid, 32, 101. 

Kujasfahan, 95. 

Kul, 39. 

Kid Uzan, 41. 

Kulanjan Castle, 67. 

KQlku river, 59. 

Kuluniyah, 50. 

Kulur, 39. 

Kum, 32, 110. 

Kumanat, 49. 

Eumarij, 69. 

$umis, 82, 94. 

Kumishah, 67, 110. 

Kumistan, 65. 

Kundur, 80. 

Kuniyah, 49. 

Kur river (Armenia), 44. 

(Fare), 66. 

Kurad, 67. 

Kuran ('Irak 'Arab), 23. 

Kuran (Fars), 64. 

Kurasht, 35. 

Kurdistan, 27, 55. 

Kurladi or Kurlavah, 89. 

Kurlavud, 90. 

Kurm, 75. 

Kursi, Rubat, 104. 

Kush IJi?ar, 50. 

Kushan, 57. 

Kiishid mountain. 69. 



Kushk. 28. 

Kushk Mansur, 105. 

Kushk Nu'man, 113. 

Kushk-i-Zard, 72, 110. 

Kusri, 85. 

Kustan, 106. 

Kusiiy, 85. 

Kutb-ad-Din, King of Hurmuz, 77. 

Kutha Rabba, 99. 

Kutruh, 67. 

Kuvar, 114. 



Lab, 86. 

Labandan, 108. 

Laft, 73. 

Laghir, 64, 111. 

Lahijan, 96. 

Lahur Island, 74. 

Lami-rud, 36. 

Lan Island, 73, 74. 

Lar, 75, 112. 

Larandah, 50. 

Lardak pass, 111. 

Larsun, 109. 

Lashkar, 60. 

Lashtar, 56. 

Lasjird, 102. 

Las-rad, 106. 

Lawhar, 112. 

Laylan, 42. 

Lignite, 77. 

Libf, 21. 

Lion's Mouth Gorge, 89, 107. 

Long Island, 73. 

Lukiyamat, 52. 

Luluah, 49. 

Lur, Great and Little ; Luristan, 33. 

Lurdakan or Lurgan, 34. 



Madain, 23, 99. 

Madar wa Dukhtar pass, 110. 

Madmmiyah, 92. 

Madrasah Sultan Muljammad, 28. 

Mafazah (Desert), 78. 

Maft, 40. 

Maghaz, 102. 
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Mahallah Bagh, 94, 102. 
Mahaluyah Lake, 62. 
Maban. 111. 
Mahdiabad, 106. 
Mahi Rubat, 103. 
Mahldasht, 58. 
Mahmudabad, 43, 108. 
Mahruban, 71. 
Maja'lu, 36. 
Majma'-al-Antaby 77. 
Majnun (Lower Zab), 53. 
Maj-riid, 30. 
Majus-Kal'ah, 113. 
Makarjan, 64. 
Ma'kil Canal, 99. 
Makin Castle, 35. 
Mai-Amir, 33. 
Malair, 36. 
Malan, 86. 

Malan pass, and Rubat, 112. 
Malankubiyah (Malacopeia), 50. 
Malasjird, 52, 110. 
Malatiyah, 49. 
Malish (Adharbayjan), 108. 

(Fare), 114. 

Mamarah, 102. 

Mand river, 64. 

Mandistan, 64. 

MankTshlagh, 90. 

Mansurabad, 94. 

Mansurah, 91. 

Maraghah, 37, 41. 

Maraghah or Faraghah, 65. 

Marand, 42, 110. 

Maraz, 88. 

Marbin, 26, 28. 

Mardin, 55. 

Marghzar Darrah, 106. 

Marghzar Lake, 72. 

Marghzars (pasture-lands), 72. 

Marlnan, 85. 

Marjamnan, 32. 

Mariichak, 106. 

Marxist or Marrdasht, 66, 113. 

Marv Shahijan (Great Marv), 88, 

106, 107. 
Marv-ar-Rud or Marv Kuchik (Little 

Marv), 87, 88, 103, 106. 



Marvab, 88. 

Maryam, Rabat, 104. 

Marzak, 114. 

Masan, 101. 

Masaram, 69. 

Mashhad (Imam Riza), 84. 

^Abd-al^Azim, 29, 102. 

'Ali, 19, 99. 

Husayn, 19. 

Madar-i-Sulayman, 73, 113. 

Misriyun, 93. 

Mashlz, 77. 
Mashk, Rubat, 113. 
Mashkan, 72. 
Masin river, 59. 
Masjid Razan, 103. 
Masrukan, 60. 
Mast-Kuh, 42. 
Mawz Lake, 68. 
May Castle, 88. 
Mayafarikayn, 55. 
Maybud, 36. 
Maydan-i-Sultan^ 84. 
Mayidasht, 58. 
Mayin, 66, 111. 
Maymanah (Shiraz), 111. 

(Yahudiyah), 82. 

Mazandaran, 92. 
Melitene, 49. 
Mihmandust, 102. 
Mihrajankadhak, 35. 
Mihran (Indus), 111. 
Mihran-rnd, 37. 
Mihyar, 110. 
Mikal, 80. 
Milabad, 104. 
Mil ^mari, 103. 
Mimand, 64. 
Minao, 77. 
Minar, 100. 
Minarah Gah, 104. 
Mishanan, 68. 
MTshkanat, 75. 
MTshkin, 39. 
Miyan Rudan, 100. 
Miyani Road, 110. 
Miyanij, 40, 110. 
Moses, Rock of, 45. 
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Mosul, 53, 100. 

Mother and Daughter Pass, 110. 

Moving Sands, 107. 

Mughal or Turk, 41. 

Mughan or Mukan, 43. 

Mughullyah, 32. 

Muhammad, College of Sultan, 28. 

Muhammad ibn Udagiz, 97, 98. 

Mubammadabad, 104. 

Muhawwal, 23. 

Mujahidabad, 80. 

Mulabid (Assassins) Castles, 30, 43, 

71. 
Muminabad, 81. 
Murchah Khurd, 110. 
Murdan Na'Im, 40, 42. 
Murghab River, 88. 
Murjan or Murkhan Mountain, 69. 
Murustak, 92, 93. 
Musa-abad, 104. 
Mush, 55. 
Mushk Mabna, 104. 
Muzdakan river, 31, 32. 



Naband, 64. 

Nad 'AH, 79. 

Naghaz, 42. 

Nahr 'Isa, 23. 

Nahr Malik, 23. 

Nahraban, 99. 

Nahrawan, 23. 

Najaf, 99. 

Najiram, 63. 

Najm-ad-Din Kubri, 92. 

Najmabad, 31. 

Nakhchivan, 42. 

Naxnak, Dih, 102. 

Namak Lawn mountain, 32. 

Nardiban Payah, 104. 

Narkis (Narcissus) Plain, 73. 

Narmaahir, 77. 

Narrows of the Oxus, 89, 107. 

Nashawa, 42. 

Naslbin, 55. 

Na?ir-ad-Dln of Tus, 41. 

Nasirabad or Nasratabad, 79. 

Natanz, 33. 



Naw Diz, 40. 

Naw, Pul-i-, 111. 

Naw Shagird, 107. 

Nawbanjan or Nawbandagan, 70, 

114. 
Nayin, 36. 
X avian, 42. 
Nayriz, 67, 75. 
New Bridge, 111. 
Nih, 79. 

Nihavand, 36, 100. 
Nikbfiy, Rubat, 109. 
Nikdah, 49. 
Niksar, 53. 

Nil ('Irak 'Arab), 23, 99. 
Nim Murdan, 93. 
Nimr, 106. 
Nim-Rah, 57. 
Nimruz, 79. 
Nineveh, 55. 
Nisa, 93. 
Nisar, 96. 

Nishapur, 83, 102, 103, 105. 
Nishnak or Nlshkunan, 70. 
Nisht or Na'fsht mountain, 65. 
Nismur, 33. 
Niyajun, 41. 
Nftdah, 102. 
Nu'mamyah, 23. 
Nut Khan, Rubat, 105. 
Nuran, Rubat, 103. 
Nuzvar, 107. 



Observatory of Maraghah, 41. 
Old Woman's Pass, 112. 
Ormuz, 77. 
Ottoman Turks, 47. 
Oxus river, 88-91. 



Panj Angusht, 41. 
Panjhir, 87. 
Parah, 103. 
Pardahlis Pass, 108. 
Parvab river, 65, 66. 
Pasava, 42. 
Pishiyan, 94. 
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Persepolis, 65. 
Phaidagaran, 44. 
Pilsuvar or Pilvar, 43, 108. 
Pishavaran, 79. 
Plshgah, 91. 
Pishkanat, 68. 
Pishkin District, 39, 43. 
Pucbkan, 86. 
Pul Bulu, 69. 
Pul-i-Naw, 111. 
Pulvar, 65, 66. 
Pushkil Darrah, 32. 
Pusbt-i-Farush, 84. 



Radhan ('Irak), 22. 

(Fars), 67. 

Rahbah, 100. 

Rakhid or Rahand mountain, 30. 

Rakhushmithan, 107. 

Rakkah, 54. 

Ramhurmuz, 60. 

Ramjird, 66. 

Ram Varan, 70. 

Ramzavan, 63. 

Ras-al-'Ayn, 54. 

Ras-al-Kalb, 102. 

Rasband or Rasmand, 33. 

Rasht, 95. 

Rastak mountain, 75. 

Ratin river, 69. 

Ray, 29, 102. 

Razik river, 88. 

Righan or Rikan, 76. 

Rishahr, 59, 71. 

Rivaz, 42. 

Ru'ad, 92, 93. 

Rubak, 88. 

Rubanz, 75. 

Rudarud or Rudravar or Rudilavar, 

36. 
Riidasht, 26, 28. 
Rudbar, 30, 93. 
Rudkab, 37. 
Rudkan, 110. 
Rugbad, 92, 93. 
Ruha, 54. 
Rum Province, 46. 



Rumiyah, 22. 
Rustak, 112. 
Rustumdar, 92, 93. 



Sablfin mountain, 38, 43. 
Sabuk Bridge, 69. 
Saburkhwast, 34, 56, 100. 
Sabzivar (Fan), 66. 

(Herat), 81, 85, 106. 

(Nishapur), 84, 102. 

$adrayn, 22. 

Sadur, 107. 

§afah, 114. 

$afi-rud, 41. 

Safid, 78. 

Safid-rud, 30, 40, 95, 107, 108. 

Sagsibad, 30, 101, 110. 

Sahand mountain, 38. 

$ihik, Great and Little, 67, 113. 

Sahmlsh, 96. 

Sahr river, 83. 

Sa'Idabad (Herat), 105. 

(Kirmfin), 115. 

(Tabriz), 110. 

Sa'ignah, 114. 

Sail Bali, 104. 

§&in Kal'ah, 32, 101. 

Si'ird, 54. 

§aj city, 111. 

$aji, 97, 98. 

Sakhir, 40. 

Sakhis, 81. 

Sakkan, river, 64. 

Sakri, Dih, 107. 

Salafc-ad-Dln, Rubat, 72, 110. 

Salam (Armenia), 52. 

(Bakharz), 86. 

Sal^at, 69. 
Saljufcs of Rum, 47. 
Salmis, 40. 

Salt in seven colours, 75. 
Saman, 32, 36. 
Samarrah, 22, 100. 
Samawat Desert, 100. 
Saminjan, 87. 
Samiran (farum), 32. 
Samiran Castle, 68. 
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Samnan, 94, 102. 

Samsa or Samha, 35. 

Samsun, 49. 

Sanabad, 84. 

Sandbur, 107. 

Sang-i-Safld pass, 111. 

Sang -bar- Sang, 43. 

Sangabad, 107. 

Sangan, 100. 

Sangbast, 103. 

Sanij, 78. 

Sanjad-rad, 39. 

Sanjitn, 86. 

Sanjidah or San j ad, 41, 107, 108. 

Sar-i-pul, 22. 

Sarab, Sariv, or Sarat, and river, 38, 

40. 
Sarahand mountain, 39. 
Sarajun, 41. 

Sarakhs and river, 85, 88, 103. 
Saram hills, 59. 
§aram, 69. 
Sarcham, 110. 
Sard-rud (Dihistan), 104. 

(Hamadan), 105. 

(Tabriz), 37. 

Sarhang Ruba$, 104. 

Sari, 93. 

Sarjahan, 31. 

Sarkan, 36. 

Sarsar, 99. 

Sarushak, 112. 

Sarvistan, 63, 112. 

Saturifc, 31. 

Sauj Bulak, 29, 31. 

Savah, 31, 110. 

Savanat, 75. 

Savanj, 102. . 

Savil-rud, 37. 

Saymarah, 34, 35, 59. 

Sayyidi Ghar, 106. 

Sha'b Bavvan, 65, 68, 70, 114. 

Shabankan, 112. 

Shabankarah, 62, 74. 

Shabdabahar, 36. 

Shaburkan, 87, 103. 

Shad Hunuuz, 22. 



Shad Kubad, 21. 
Shadhkan, 71. 
Shadyakh, 83. 
Shaft. 95. 
Shahabad, 60. 
Shaharah Castle, 63. 
Shahin, 30. 
Shahr-i-Atabeg, 113. 
Shahr-i-Babak, 77, 113. 
Shahr-i-Bilkis, 84. 
Shahr-i-Dafcyanus, 76. 
Shahr-i-Naw (Adharbayjan), 110. 

(Bakharz), 86. 

Shahrabad, 93. 

Shahraban, 23, 99. 

Shahrah, 48. 

Shahrak, 111. 

Shahrazur, 57. 

Shahriyar Bridge, 72, 111. 

Shahru, 112. 

Shahrud river (Great), 30, 41, 93. 

(Little), 39, 41. 

Shakak Mountain, 84. 

Shafck Riidbar, 68. 

Shakmabad, 110. 

Shal and Shal river, 39, 41. 

Shamakhi, 45. 

Shamiram (Herat), 85. 

Shamiran (Tarum), 32. 

Shamlran Castle (Juwaym Abft 

Abmad), 68. 
Shamkur and Lake, 44, 46, 108. 
Shankalabad, 110. 
Shankavan Castle, 65. 
Sharakhs, 81. 
Shapur, city, river, and statue, 68, 

69, 114. 
Sharahun or Sharamin, 35. 
Shat^-al-Mfi, 99. 
Shaykh Shu ( ayb Island, 73. 
Shidan, 72. 
Shlkan Pasture, 72. 
Shikashtah Castle, 65, ill. 
Shimshat, 49. 
Shir, Dih, 113. 
Shlraz, 62, 111-114. 
Shirin, Kasr, 22, 98. 
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Shirin river, 56, 59, 71. 

Shirin and Khusru sculptures, 57, 

58, 98. 
Shirvan Province, 45. 
Shirwan river, 23. 
Shur river, 72. 
Shurah-rud, 83. 
Shuristan, 67. 
Shurmari, 42. 
Shustar, 59. 
Sidrah, 103. 
Sif Ban! Zuhayr, 63. 
Sif 'Umarah, 63. 
§iffln, 54. 

Sin Dih, Ruba*, 105. 
Sih Gunbadhan, 65. 
Sihnah village, 98. 
Sijistan, 79. 
Silakhur, 34, 35, 59. 
§imkan, 63, 111. 
Sin, 110. 
Sinabar-rud, 104. 
Siniz, 71. 
Sinjar, 54. 
Sinn, 53, 54. 
Sipan mountain, 51. 
Siraf, 63. 
Slrak, 45. 
Sirishk, 106. 
Sirjan, 76, 113, 115. 
Sir jam Garden, 76. 
Sis, 51. 
Sisljat, 69. 

Slstaii province and city, 79, 106. 
Sitadkan river, 71. 
Sitakan, 101. 
Sitwan or Slwan, 54. 
Sivas, 48, 110. 
Sivri Hisar, 50. 
Siyah Run (Balkh), 103. 

(Kargas), 79. 

(Sablan), 39. 

Siyah Rastan, 92, 93. 

Siyah-rud, 79. 

Solomon, Tomb of mother of, 73, 113. 

Sudakanlyah, 100. 

Sujas, 31. 

Suhravard, 31. 



Suk Thamanin, 54. 
Sulayman Shah Saljuk, 56. 
Sulayman II, his coins, 95. 
Sulbaran, 103. 
Sultan, Rubat, 103. 
Sultanabad (Turshiz), 80. 

— ■ (of Fatb *A1I Shah), 33. 

Jamjamal, 57. 

Sultaniyah, 30, 97, 101, 107, 109. 

Sultaniyah or Dih-i-Sultan, 102. 

Sumayram, 59. 

Sumghan, 30, 78, 101, 102, 110. 

Sunibar, 104. 

Sunkurabad, 31, 102. 

Sur river, 55. 

Suran, Rubat, 107. 

Surkh, Dih, 102. 

Surii, 112. 

Sus or Susin (Khuzistan), 60. 

Sus river, 59. 

Sus or Susan (Luristan), 54. 

Suwikan, 101. 

Swamp of Euphrates and Tigris, 99. 

Tab river, 59, 70 ; modern, 71. 
Tabah, 64. 
Tabarik (Ray), 29. 
Tabarik village, 32. 
Tabaristan, 92, 93. 
Tabas Kllaki or Tamr, 79, 81. 
Tabas Masinan or 'Unnab, 79, 81. 
Tabasayn, 81. 
Tabriz, 37, 109, 110. 
Tabrizi Mosque, 76. 
Tafrish, 32. 
Taghmaj Rubat, 104. 
Taghtii, 42. 

Tahiri or Tahiriyah Rubat, 107. 
Tak-i-Bustan, 58. 
'fak-i-Kiza. pass, 23, 98. 
Taiallafah, 39. 
Takan Bridge, 71. 
Takan Kuh, 103. 
Takht-i-KhatQn, 88. 
Takht-i-Sulayman, 31. 
Takrit, 22. 

Talikan (or T a yikan) of Tukharistan, 
88. 
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Talikan of Juzjan, 87, 88, 103. 
Talikan District (Kazvin), 32, 88. 
Taliah or Tawalish District, 30, 39, 

41, 108. 
Tamar Aghach, 50. 
Tamijan, 95. 
Tamsar, 36. 
Tanah, 64. 

Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir, 89. 
Tang-i-Zinah, 75. 
Tanjah, 80. 

Tarazak or Tararak, 60. 
Tank mountain, 93. 
Tank Khurasan District, 22. 
Tark, 45. 
Tarmishah, 82. 
Tartar river, 45. 
Tarum Districts, 32, 75, 112. 
Tarum river, 41. 
Tariij, 38. 
Ta'sar, 96. 
Tashku, 112. 
Tasuj, 38. 

Taus-al-IJaramayn, 65. 
Tawaj or Tawwaz, 63, 69. 
Tayfur Castle, 71. 
Tayikan, 87. 
Taymarrah, 23. 
Tejendab, 85. 
Thakan river, 64. 
Thamanin, Suk, 54. 
Tharthar river, 54. 
Theodosiopolis, 49. 
Tib, 21. 
Tiflis, 46, 108. 
Tigris course, 18. 
Tigris, Blind, 99. 
Tihran, 30. 
Tila Lake, 38. 
Timaristan, 112. 
Tir Castle, 62. 
Tir-i-Khuda Castle, 63. 
Tir Murdan, 68, 114. 
Tiran, 100, 101. 
Tinnid, 88, 103. 
Tirrikh fish, 51. 
Tiz Castle, 62. 
Tuala Lake, 33. 



Tub, 59. 
Tudah, 102. 
Tuk Kal'ahsi, 91. 
Tukharistan, 87. 
Tulim, 95. 
Tun (Badghis), 106. 
Tun (Kuhistan), 80. 
Tut Aghach, 50. 
Turin Shah, 76. 
Turan Rubat, 103. 
Turb, 59. 

Turbat-i-Haydari, 86. 
Turbat-i-Shaykh Jam, 105. 
Turk or Mughal, 41. 
Turkhan-riid, 30. 
Turkman Kandi, 110. 
Turseh, 38. 
Turahiz, 80, 82, 105. 
Tus, 84. 

Tusankan river, 84. 
Tusar, 112. 
Tustar, 59. 
Tut-Suvari, 107. 
Tuvi, 36. 

Uighurchah, 91. 

Ujan (Adharbayjan), 38, 110. 

(Fars), 65. 

XTkairun, 86. 

'Ukbarah, 100. 

'Umarah Coast r 63. 

Unar, 39. 

Urd, 72. 

Urdubad, 43. 

Urganj, Old and New, 89-91, 104, 105, 

107. 
Urmiyah City and Lake, 38, 40, 115. 
Urmus or TJrmuz Island, 73, 111. 
Ushnuyah, 40. 
Usrud, 106. 
Ustuwa, 84. 
Uzarmand, 107. 
Uzjan, 65. 

Wakhshab, 89. 
Walaj, 97, 98. 
Valashjird (Armenia), 52. 
(Hamadan), 97. 
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Wali, Kal'ah, 88. 

Van, City and Lake, 51, 52. 

Vanah, 106. 

Varamin, 29, 102. 

Varank, 108. 

Varavi, 39. 

Varlafc, 108. 

Warzand, 40. 

Washak, 33. 

Wasi*, 24, 99. 

Wasitah, 110. 

Yastam (Bisutun), 58. 

Vas$an (Armenia), 52. 

Vazirjan, 110. 

White Castle (Fare), 70. 

(Kirman), 115. 

Vulture Hills, 79. 



Yahudiyah, 82. 

Yal^ya-abad, 106. 

Yalduk, 109. 

Yalkan Bazar, 50. 

Yam, 108. 

Yasin Tappah, 57. 

Yazd, 27, 36, 62, 113. 

Yazdikhwast, 67, 110. 

Yellow Mountains, 28, 58. 

Yunabidh, 80. 

Yunus (Jonah), Tomb of, 55. 

Yurt-Shadafc-Ban, 108. 



Zab, Upper and Lower, 53. 

Zahar, 39. 

Zakan river, 64. 

Zam, 105. 

Zamandu, 50. 

Zandah-riid, 28. 

Zangiabad, 22. 

Zangiyan, 42. 

Zanjan, 30, 41, 107, 109. 

Zanjilabad, 39. 

Zanj Iran pass, 111. 

Zar mountain, 94. 

Zarah, 110. 

Zaranj, 79, 106. 

Zarbak river, 88. 

Zardah Kuh, 28, 58. 

Zarduk, Dih, 107. 

Zargan, 113. 

Zarik river, 88. 

Zarkan, 74, 112. 

Zavah, 86. 

Zavil, 78, 81. 

Zawarah, 33. 

Zayindah-rud or Zarin-rud, 28. 

Zlbad mountain, 80. 

Zirkuh, 81. 

Zirrah Lake, 80. 

Ziyarat Bazar, 50. 

Zufarlu or Zubarki, 48. 

Zulu river, 42. 

Zuzan, 86. 
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